









Now. 
The first radial 
to guarantee you 


40,000 miles 
and 7days 

to test its 
smooth ride. 


Firestone 
RADIAL V-1 


Another people tire. 





OUR 40,000 MILE GUARANTEE 


The Radial V-1 is guaranteed to give you 40,000 miles 
of treadwear in normal passenger use on the same car 
If it doesn't, take your guarantee to any Firestone 
Store or participating Dealer. He ll replace the tire with 
anew one and give you credit at the current exchange 
price plus Federal excise tax for the mileage not re- 
ceived (a small service charge may be added). Tires 
must be inspected and rotated by us (free!) every 5,000 
miles and car properly maintained 


OUR 7 DAY TEST RIDE 


You ve probably heard that radials give you better hand- 
ling, cornering, steering, traction, and wear than other 
tires, but that they ride a little rougher. Not Firestone's 
new Radial V-1. To prove it, we say this: Trade in your 
old tires on a set of Firestone Radial V-1's. Drive 
on them for seven days. If you don't like the way they 
handle —or ride—return them to your Firestone Dealer 
or Store within seven days and we'll put your old tires 
on again and refund your money. In full 





Only the Lite 


The Great 8-Book Offer! 


4 books now for‘1 
4 more when you 


1024, THE BLUE KNIGHT 
Joseph Wambaugh 

(Pub. edition, $7.95) 
8235, THE WINDS OF WAR 
Herman Wouk. 

(Pub. edition, $10.00) 
2592, GEORGE S, KAUFMAN: 
AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT 
Howard Teichman. 

(Pub. edition, $10.00) 
2642, DARK HORSE 
Fletcher Knebel. 

(Pub. edition, $7.95) 
0059. 0 JERUSALEM! 
Larry Collins and 
Dominique Lapierre. 
(Pub. edition, $10.00) 
2279. THE WORD 

trving Wallace. 

(Pub, edition, $7.95) 
8227, TRACY AND HEPBURN 
Garson Kanin. 

(Pub, edition, $7.95) 
0661. CAPTAINS AND 


THE KINGS Taylor Caldwell. 


(Pub. edition, $8.95) 

2063. MY NAME IS 

ASHER LEV Chaim Potok. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 

1495, THE GAME OF 

THE FOXES Ladisias Farago. 
(Pub. edition, $11.95) 


2733, THE GIRLS IN THE 
OFFICE jack Olsen. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


7963, THE SUPERLAWYERS 
Joseph C. Goulden. 
(Pub. edition, $8.95) 


2402. F. Scott Fitzgerald: 
TENDER {S THE NIGHT, 
THIS SIDE OF PARADISE, 
THE GREAT GATSBY, 

THE LAST TYCOON 

4 vols. count as 1 choice. 
(Pub. editions, $16.35) 


The Guild offers its own complete, hardbound editions, sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and save members even more 


want them! 





rary Guild makes it... 


This is an offer without precedent in book club history. You simply pick 
out 4 of these best-sellers (or sets) and send in the coupon. The 

are yours for $1, plus shipping and handling. Then, at your own pace, 
as the books you really want come along, you choose another 4... 
more if you want. All at big discounts. As a member, you’l! get the free 
Literary Guild magazine every four weeks, listing dozens of best-sellers 
and exciting new titles...and you'll save 30% or more off publishers’ 
prices on almost every book you buy. Join the Literary Guild today. 


n00ks 


Get the books you want, when you want them.. .at the best prices! 


__ 


ll Harrowhous C VILISATION 


ie PETER 
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2055. THE OPTIMIST'S 
DAUGHTER 

Eudora Welty. 

(Pub. edition, $5.95) 
4713, THE PETER 
PRESCRIPTION 

Dr. Laurence J. Peter. 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


4754, REPORT TO THE 
COMMISSIONER 
James Mills. 

(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


1826, 11 HARROWHOUSE 
Gerald A. Browne. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


3335, CIVILISATION 
Kenneth Clark. 
(Pub. edition, $15.00) 


0026. HAMMOND 
CONTEMPORARY 
WORLD ATLAS 

(Pub. edition, $12.50) 


4135, THE NEW YORK TIMES 
INTERNATIONAL COOKBOOK 
Craig Claiborne 

(Pub. edition, $12.50) 


2691. William Faulkner: 
SANCTUARY, AS | LAY DYING, 
THE SOUND ANDO THE FURY, 
LIGHT IM AUGUST. 

4 vols. count as 1 choice 
(Pub. editions, $20.60) 
2659. IN THE MAME OF 
PROFIT Profiles in 
Corporate irresponsibility 
Robert L. Heilbroner et al. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


6767. HOW TO INTERPRET 
YOUR OWN DREAMS 

(In one minute or tess) 

Tom Chetwynd. 

(Pub. edition, $7.95 

1156, MONDAY THE RABBI 
TOOK OFF Harry Kemelman. 
Pub. Edition, $5.95: 


3046, WHEELS 
Arthur Hailey. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


3350. INTIMATE BEHAVIOUR 
Desmond Morris. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 





3392, THE PAPERS & 

THE PAPERS 

Sanford J. Ungar. 

(Pub. edition, $7.95) 
3541. A POPULIST 
MANIFESTO: THE MAKING 
OF A NEW MAJORITY 

lack Newfield and 

Jeti Greenfield. 





0182, THE GREAT NOVELS 
OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
The Sun Also Rises, 


For Whom the Bell Tolls, 


A Farewell to Arms. 
3 vols. count as 1 choice 
(Pub. editions. $13.95) 
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3129, THE MOON'S A 
BALLOON David Niven. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


8326. OPEN MARRIAGE 
Nena O'Neill and 
George O'Neill. 


(Pub. edition, $6.95 


4424. D. H. Lawrence: 
SONS AND LOVERS, 
WOMEN IN LOVE, 

LADY CHATTERLY'S LOVER 
3 vols. count as 1 choice 


4838, MEMOIRS OF AN 
EX-PROM QUEEN 
Edward M. Kennedy. Alix Kates Shulman. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) (Pub. edition, $6.95) 


The Literary Guild 


G Dept. B L 554, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Please accept my application for membership in the Literary Guild 
Send me the 4 books or sets whose numbers | have printed in the 
boxes below. Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling. If not 
happy, | may return them in 10 days, cancel this membership, and 
owe nothing 

| need not buy a book a month. | only have to select 4, whenever | 
like, out of the hundreds offered me in the Literary Guild magazine 
Sept free approximately every 4 weeks. After 4 purchases, | may 
resign at any time. 

if | want the monthly selection | need do nothing and it will be sent 
automatically. If | prefer an alternate —or no book at all—! need 
bas Lay sb the handy return form you send me by the date specified 

8 Guild member, | will save 30% or more off the prices of pub 

lisher's editions on almost every book | buy—plus shipping and 
handling. | may also take advantage of the Guild's fabulous bonus 
plan and special sales, which offer savings of 70% and more 


3053. THE LEVANTER 
Eric Ambler. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


1446, THE EXORCIST 
William Peter Blatty. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


6734, IN CRITICAL 
CONDITION 
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Mr 
Mts. —_ = 
Miss (Please Print) 


Address 

City 

State lip 
Members accepted in USA and Canada only 


Canadian members will be serviced from Toronto. 


Offer slightly ditterent in Canada 52-G914 
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MURRAY GART (RIGHT) WITH KARSTEN PRAGER, MARSH CLARK, GREG WIERZYNSKI 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


the television audience, a national convention comes on like a mi- 

nor Gettysburg. There are frontal attacks, skirmishes in obscure corners 

—all accompanied by fanfares and flourishes. But as any general will tell 

you, the thing to know is where the reserves are hidden, which woods con- 

ceal what cavalry and who commands them. It is this analysis of men of 

significance that is the yearlong concern of TIME’s political coverage 
—and especially so during the quadrennial convention battles. 

On hand in Miami Beach were Time Inc. Editor in Chief Hedley Don- 
ovan, TIME Managing Editor Henry Grunwald, Senior Editor Jason Mc- 
Manus, and the Nation staff of 16, who were intent on assessing an event 
that has no real parallel in all the world’s governments. 

Directing TIME’s 20 reporters was Chief of Correspondents Murray 
Gart. His principal command post was an advantageously placed row of 
seats and desks near the podium. Beside him sat his deputy and deskman 
extraordinary, Dick Duncan, amid a nexus of wires, phones and beepers 
with which he could dispatch one of TIME’s four floor reporters to cover 
a disturbance in the Ohio delegation or a fracas outside the hall. 

“Our objective was to be on hand at the critical moments of de- 
cision,” explains Gart. That involves an intimacy with political figures 
which may be months and years in the making. Senior Correspondent 
John Steele, who has attended no fewer than 14 conventions, and Sim- 
mons Fentress, veteran of four, used their vast expertise to report and an- 
alyze the differences between this and past political conclaves. Corre- 
spondent Bonnie Angelo kept in touch with the women’s caucus. Hays 
Gorey, who had covered Hubert Humphrey all through his 1968 pres- 
idential campaign, was with the Senator during the credentials fight on 
the floor. Dean Fischer, assigned months ago to follow McGovern’s for- 
tunes, was the only reporter in the candidate's room when the Illinois del- 
egation cast its votes to put McGovern over the top. “I offered him my 
congratulations,” says Fischer. “I'm glad you were able to be with us at 
this moment,” McGovern responded. 

While the balloting for McGovern dragged on, Gart left his com- 
mand post to contact some of his “old sources” on the convention floor. 
In this “new” convention, old sources were not as common as they used 
to be, but Gart was able to return with a secret “short list” of vice-pres- 
idential candidates: U.A.W.’s Leonard Woodcock, Senators Abraham 
Ribicoff of Connecticut and Thomas Eagleton of Missouri. Promptly, a re- 
porter and photographer were dispatched to cover each of these three 
vice-presidential possibilities. As a result, Correspondent John Stacks 
was at Ribicoff’s side in his hotel suite when McGovern phoned the next 
day to ask him to be his running mate. Stacks knew before McGovern him- 
self—because Ribicoff had told him—that the offer would be refused. Cor- 
respondent Gregory Wierzynski sought out Eagleton for an hourlong 
interview—a full twelve hours before the Missouri Senator himself knew 
whether he was to be the vice-presidential candidate. 

While Gart directed his reportorial troops, Picture Editor John Dur- 
niak—assisted by Arnold Drapkin, Deborah Pierce and Alice George 
—was directing a small army of photographers. He had wangled a girl 
photographer, Sahm Doherty, onto the central stand, usually an exclu- 
sively male prerogative. By week's end, the Nation staff had returned to 
New York to assemble the convention section, and Gart and his cor- 
respondents had begun taking a short breather before Round 2: the Re- 
publican Convention in four weeks 
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The fevered brain of our promotion 
manager has come up with another 
irresistible scheme to attract customers 
and friends. The wretch has induced us 
to ‘'sell"’ Swiss-made HAVERWATCH at 
the laughable price of $10.95. “Why not 
just give the watch away,” we asked, 
“and get it over with?” But our man 
insisted that to charge $10.95 would 
separate the men from the boys. Be that 
as it may, here is your chance for an 
almost sinful bargain. HAVERWATCH, 
of super-virile design, has a brushed 
steel case, stainless back, is anti- 
magnetic, has an extra fancy dial 
with sweep-second hand, calendar (with 
magnifier), and even features a 
Strategically placed jewel! But that 
isn't all. With the HAVERWATCH you will 
also receive our color-full 64 page 
Catalog, PLUS a $2 GIFT CERTIFICATE, 
which you may apply to your first 
purchase. Once you are our customer 
and friend, you'll receive every month 
delightful and amazing offers of 
outstanding merchandise. One more word 
about the watch: you may return it in 
two weeks for full refund if not 
delighted (and still remain our friend). 
And it is guaranteed one year for 
manufacturer's defects (we repair or 
replace free, of course, only charge 
for postage and handling). Simply 
clip this ad, jot your name, address 
(and zip) on the margin and send it to 
us with your check for $11.95 
($10.95 plus $1 for postage and 
insurance — Calif. residents please 
add $.60 sales tax), and we'll rush the 

HAVERWATCH right out 


haverhills 


583 Washington, San Francisco 94111 
-1 Tw0724 


















Considering the 
sizable difference in 
price, you'd expect to 
find a sizable difference 
in lots of other things. 

But will you? j 

Start with size. The 
Mercedes 250 isn't a 
even the bigger car. 
The Volvo 164 is 
roomier inside. And it 
has a bigger trunk. 

In the comfort 
area, Mercedes and 
Volvo have fully 
reclining bucket seats. 
But only Volvo comes 
with an adjustable 
lumbar support to 
make the seat backs 
firmer or softer. And 
when you sit in a Volvo 
164, you sit on leather. 
Inthe Mercedes, you're f 
enveloped in vinyl. 

When it comes to 
handling, Volvo z 
Mercedes are pretty 
close. Both cars have a 
shorter turning radius 
than VW. Power 
steering. And power 
dise brakes on all four 
wheels. 

Unlike Volvo, 
Mercedes does come 
witha fully independent 
suspension. One for 
Mercedes. But unlike 
Mercedes, Volvo comes § 
with radial tires. One 
for us. 

When it comes to 
performance, the Volvo 
164 not only stays with 
the Mercedes 250, but 
leaves it behind. A fuel 
injected three-liter 
engine makes our car 
faster than the 
Mercedes and its 
carburetors. As Road & 
Track magazine found 
out when they timed 
the two. 

One thing 
Mercedes gives you 
that Volvo doesn't is 
that three-pointed star 
on the hood. 

But for $2300 you im 
can buyalotofstars. § Mercedes-Benz 250—*7218’ 


And the moon, too. 


VOLVO 








*Based on $7218 manufacturers suggested retail price POE for Mercedes-Benz 250 Sedan and $4550 for Volvo 164E Sedan, exclusive of dealer delivery dealer preparation and state and local taxes 








TWA BRINGS TO CHICAGO 
THE MOST MODERN PLANE IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW L-IOIl. 














FIRST CLASS DINING AREAS, Coming soon. We'll 
have four of them on each plane 









» you'll nev 


, x 


\ 
ENGINES AND INSTRUMENTATION. This plane is 
years ahead of any other, Even its backup systems 
have backup systems, And its Rolls Royce engines 
are among the most powerful, yet quietest ever 


TWA's NEW LIOll 
TO LOS ANGELES, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
PHOENIX 
AND LAS VEGAS. 


(Service begins in July.) 


CARRY-ON LUGGAGE 
COMPARTMENTS. 

We've added luggage 
compartments so you can 
carry a full-size bag with 
you right on board. 


THE 
LATEST ADDITION TO 
TWA's 
AMBASSADOR SERVICE. 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE 


FLEET OF PLANES 
IN THE WORLD. 


KITCHENS ARE DOWNSTAIRS. 
Your meal is carried up by 
elevator to our satellite service 
centers, then served 

FIRST CLASS. The whole section can be a lounge. individually by your hostess 











SLIVER ELIS 
largest-selling 
Tequila in 
Mexico- 

and the world. 


At last you can get the 
Tequila that Mexicans 
prefer. They choose 
Ba crelt lit Met: lt) 4-Muileleomeli cia) 
than they do any other 
Tequila made. 
Whe 

t the Tequila Sauz 


illery in Guadalajara 














Complaining Works—or Does It? 


Sir / Re your Essay “The Need toComplain 
More” [July 3]: Complaining works. but, 
like bailing out an ocean liner with a cracked 
cup, the process can be as dismaying as the 
original malfunction 

Having written a dozen letters of pro 
test in as many weeks, and having returned 
to stores spoiled chicken and dispensers that 
failed to dispense, we are left with small vic- 
tories, much unnecessary mileage, enor- 
mous frustration. We'd throw in the pen, 
but this is the one that always leaks 

BETH and BLAIR THOMPSON 

El Verano. Calif 


Sir / Your Essay “Louder!—The Need to 
Complain More” was better as a partial in- 
ventory of what people have to complain 
about than as a solution to this growing 
problem 

The “right™ to yell is offset by the 
right” not to pay attention 

CHAS. T. SCHIROS 

Temple City. Calif 


Sir / Complaining in vain is a practice that 
can be enjoyed as well in countries outside 
America 

On arecent visit to Germany I felt jus- 
tified in complaining to the manager of the 
hotel at w hich I was staying for a few days. 
‘My room is very cold,” I said. With a shrug 
of his shoulders and a gesture toward the 
street, he replied, “Well. my son. it’s very 
cold outside 

CARLTON S. PEARSI 

Denver 


Sir / In response to your Essay on the need 
for complaining: I've been a letter-writing, 
telegram-sending complainer for quite a 
few years now, and I agree with you that 
complaining releases “bile” and occasion- 
ally gets results 

I want to give one word of warning, 
however. Never complain to anyone while 
sitting on a ski lift. A year ago while in As- 
pen, [happened to be riding a lift with an au 
tomobile executive 

When I launched into an invective 
against his company’s wasteful production 
policies, | was reminded by the executive 
that it was a long way down from where 
we were silting 

MARGARET C. PHILPOTT 

San Diego 


Sir / What Mr. Baker says about complain- 
ing is undoubtedly true. It might also be ef- 
fective, however, for people to write and 
phone in praise of a person or company that 
has gone out of its way to assist a custom 
er. Surely, we have all run into one such in 
cident. A little positive reinforcement can't 
hurt 

CHRISTINE BERGLUND 

Hoffman Estates, Ill 


Sir / Maybe the griper is the reason that the 
waiter/clerk/driver hates his job. What 
ever happened to the tradition of cultivating 
good service by a gencrous tip rather than 
poisoning it with no tip at all? 

Complaining on Mr. Nader's level 
may help in the long run. But in the mean- 
time, griping in the ay drape is like grip- 
ing in the Army: the louder you shout, the 
worse it gets. 

THEODORE L. BREWSTER 

Washington, D.C 


Sir / 1 quite agree with your Essay on the 
need to complain more. My complaint is 
about your tale of the “bedbug letter.” This 
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MICHELIN: 
THE OUTPERFORMER 








The inside story of the world’s 
first Steel-Belted Radial. 


No one makes steel-belted radial tires like 
Michelin. Partly because Michelin invented them 
and has more experience in radial tire making 
than any of the newcomers. Mostly because 
Michelin makes its radials differently. With crafts- 
manship that starts with Michelin’s own materials 
and finishes with meticulous inspection of each 
tire. The kind of craftsmanship that pays off in per- 
formance, not promises. Twice the mileage of a 
conventional tire. Tread-on-the-road control for 
easy, safe handling. The safety of Michelin's own 
steel-belted radial construction. Michelins are out- 
performers...Michelin builds them that way. 


The Outperformer 
MICHELIN j-° 


See the Yellow Pages for your nearest Michelin dealer 











We’re clearing the 
air over Chicagoland. 


Clearing it of all 
unnecessary 
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Tune ‘‘W-clear’’ Stereo 102 Listen to 
and hear the perfect blend 
of melodies and songs to suit WCLR 102 FM 
your every mood...with a 
maximum of seven commercials ... you'll get the message 
per hour. You can enjoy joud and ‘‘CLEAR."” 
WCLR's beautiful adult music 
only at WCLR 102 FM. 





Anybody can call the 
front of his plane 
‘first class: 
| call mine’superior. 
Che Red Varon 


Nothing is as firstclass as Lufthansa 
first class, my famous Senator 
Service, the one voted best across 
the Atlantic by American travel 
agents. At my brand-new terminal 
at JFK in New York, you check in at 
special Senator Service counters, 
then are whisked in a private 
elevator up to the spacious, un- 
crowded Senator Lounge, with 

a well-stocked bar, an art gallery, 
even conference rooms for a 
business meeting right at the air- 
port, if you need a last-minute 
predeparture get-together with 
your business associates. And in 
Germany you will enjoy an equally 
magnificent Senator Lounge. 


Once aboard, you choose from a 
selection of seven different inter- 
national entrées that can be 
matched only by Europe's finest 
restaurants. You can stretch out 
at your ease in your seat, and on 


© Lufthansa _ 
German Aijrlines *~«s 


my giant 747 jets you can enjoy 
visiting the upstairs lounge. There 
is room for you to do some in- 
flight paper work if you are an eager 
beaver businessman, or watcha 
movie or listen to any of five differ- 
ent stereo channels ($2.50 for the 
earphones), or sip Rhine wine and 
watch my stewardesses. 


Either way you are refreshed when 
you arrive overseas and when you 
return home. 


And of course, Senator Service 

is good for your morale. It makes 
me feel good and nobody is harder 
to please than me. So it should 
make you feel good. Enjoy 
Lufthansa first class. It’s not just 
up front in the plane—it's up front of 
all the other airlines. We fly to 
more than 66 countries, so we are 
sure to go where you're going. 

For reservations call your travel 
agent or Lufthansa. 
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What single word 
descri 


The Carlton Tower 
in London? 
LUXURIOUS: 


Beautiful rooms. Indulgent 
chefs. Extremely personal (and 
extremely responsive) service. 

At The Carlton Tower, 
America’s businessmen get all 
the spirit of English tradition. All 
the realities of American effi- 
ciency. And all the prestige and 
convenience of the best address 
in London. 

When we say “luxury”, we 
mean business. Make your reser- 
vations with American efficiency 
and British aplomb. 


THE CARLION TOWER, 


ALEX MOTEL 


Cadogan Place, London 





For reservations call your travel agent or 
Hetland & Stevens (312) FR 2-4383. 


THE HEAVIEST HUMAN ON RECORD 





WEIGHED rry LBS. AND WAS BURIED 


NA PIANO CASE! 

The Highest Ali- 
mony Ever Paid 
Was $11,550,000. A 
War That Lasted 
38 Min, A Woman 
Who Bore 69 Chil-» | 
dren. The Largest } 
Insect...a “Goliath » 
BReetle.’’ The 
World's Most Ex-_ 
pensive Perfume At_ 
$370 An Ounce. |) 

The biggest! The 
smallest! The rich 


longest! 
est! The greatest! 
The Guinness Book 
Of World Records 
contains over 3,000 * 
records of science, ™, 
nature, the achieve- ~ 
ments of man, the - <2, oe 
world of sports, the arts, entertainment and 
little known fantastic phenomena. Packed 
with unbelievable facts and over 350 photos. 
Settle any argument! Amaze your friends! 
You will not be able to put it down. 
This 600 page hard covered volume is a 
must for any library, Over 5,000,000 copies 
sold worldwide, Only $5.95 (money back 


CUALANLCE), aeeeeenenee eee e eee e een eanee 


BOOK OF WORLD RECORDS, DEPT-G28 
1966 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y.,10023 


Please rush me Guinness Book Of World 
Records at $5.95 cach (plus 60¢ postage and 
handling). Enclosed is my check or money 
order for__ . If I am not com- 
pletely satisfied, I will return the book with 
in 18 days for a full refund 









name __ 
address 

es 
Make check/ money order payable to 


Book Of World Records 
© Broadway Bookfinders, 1972 
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LETTERS 


one is at least as old as TIME. It used to in- 
volve a complaint about bedbugs in Pull- 
man cars. 

ED DREWS 

Hollywood 


No Sex Symbol 


Sir / l loved the article on “Everything You 
ng Wanted to Know About Woody Al- 
len” (July 3}. It was an experience. The man 
is a genius. When I finished reading the ar- 
ticle, | wanted more and more. I wouldn't 
exactly call Mr. Allen a sex symbol, but I 
dig him as my new “mind symbol.” 

DIANE ARONSON 

Brighton, Mass. 


Sir /In view of Woody Allen's expertise 
with “switcheroos,” it seems obvious to me 
that the title of his new movie should be Ev- 
erything You Always Wanted to Ask 
About Sex (But Were Afraid to Know). 
JOHN CURRAN 
Bon Air, Va. 


Sir / The world seems as it should with 
Woody Allen on your cover. | adore him! 
GABE GIBBONS 
Houston 


Sir / The question is not “Can Woody Al- 
len believe in God?” The question is “Can 
God believe in Woody Allen?” 

C.P, WETHERHEAD 

Caldwell, NJ. 


Sir / You could have told me everything | 
always wanted to know about Woody Al- 
len without printing a single word 

THOMAS POVINELLI 

Hamburg. N.Y. 


Sir / As Woody Allen's replacement as res- 
ident gag writer at David O. Alber Asso- 
ciates, I noted with interest your reference 
to Woody's starting salary of “a miserable 
$25 a week.” If it were not for Woody's hav- 
ing prematurely left the company, thus cre- 
ating an opening for me, I might not have 
been able to work my way up from office 
boy to my current position as office man 
In appreciation of Woody's unselfish con- 
tribution to the furthering of my career, I 
would like to state publicly that he has a 
standing offer to return to his old job ata sal- 
ary of $50 a week, commensurate with what 
he would be carning if he had not left here 
20 years ago 

MIKE ALBER 

President 

David O. Alber Associates Inc 

New York City 


Inspired by a Miracle 


Sir / “Low Blows from Munich” [June 26] 
left me slightly amused, especially at the 
statement by Olympic Official Willi Daume 
indicting Bobby Lee Hunter as a bad influ- 
ence on youth. 

Well. lama “youth.” and I am inspired 
by the miracle that there are some impris- 
oned men, such as Bobby Lee, who can find 
some way to rehabilitate themselves within 
the confines of our atrocious penal system! 

Not that | think Bobby Lee Hunter is 
a saint. But his earnest dedication to reha- 
bilitation is to be admired 

BERNIE P. FARESE 

Needham, Mass 


Sir / lam a German citizen and I wish that 
Bobby Lee Hunter might be sent to the 
Olympics. I know the risk involved in send- 
ing him to Munich—many people will say. 
“The Americans try to win their med- 
als with gangsters.” Unfortunately, such 





narrow-mindedness is bind 4 deeply rooted. 

At the same time I wish, too, that Hunt- 
er might become a sign of hope for all peo- 
ple in prison. 

JORG MAUZ 

Tokyo 


Sir / lagree with Mr. Daume, who says that 
“an Olympic athlete should be an example 
to youth.” Send an athlete like Bobby Lee 
Hunter after he has served his sentence. But 
never let him represent his country while 
he has not yet finished his term in prison. 

JERRY H. SMITH 

Atlanta 


Critics of the Moose 


Sir / The Supreme Court's Moose Lodge 
decision permitting discrimination in pri- 
vate clubs 0 une 26] is an unfortunate one. 
In many places, Oklahoma, for instance. 
public bars are not permitted, and all liquor 
—— is done in “private clubs” where 


they sell you a membership at the door. This 
decision legalizes —— in all the 
drinking spots in Oklahoma. 

MICHAEL J. FAIRCHILD 

Tulsa 


Sir / Anybody “of good moral character. 
mentally normal and believing in the Su- 
be Being™ would not belong to the Loyal 
rder of the Moose. 
MRS. WILLIAM BATY 
Lynchburg, Va. 


How Many Slaughtered? 


Sir / In your story “Border Ambush” [July 
3], you say “Israeli jets raided Lebanon in 
an overreaction to two guerrilla attacks 
made the day before.” 

Please enlighten an unenlightened 
Jew. How many Israclis have to be slaugh- 


OVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
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Fk youthink Sdiweppes tastes good with 
gin or vodka, you'll love it with Bacardi rum. 


Sure that’s a strong statement. But look atthe | What's more, since Bacardi is dry not sweet 
facts. Bacardi rum is smooth. And has alight, and Schweppesis dry not sweet, they're a nat- 
\dry, subtle flavor. So it can't overpower that —_ural together. So try a tall Bacardi rum and 

famous mouthwatering tang of Schweppes tonic. Or a short Bacardi and bitter lemon on 

Bitter Lemon or Tonic Water. Or get lost in it. the rocks. And wet your whistle. Beautifully. 


BACA DI, rum.The mixable one. 
al B09, Miaul, FUL 33137. RUM hierar | THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED Tene uMeS ACARD) & COMPANY LIMITED. 
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SEND FOR YOUR FREE BACARDI PARTY KIT. © 1972 BACARDI IMPORTS, INC. 











Ifsugar is so fattening, how come 
so many Kids are thin? 


You've probably had people tell you they're avoiding this or that 
because it has sugar in it. 

If you want to see how much sense there is to that idea, next 
time you pass a bunch of kids, take a look. Kids eat and drink 
more things made with sugar than anybody. But how many fat 
ones do you see? 

The fact is that there's no such thing as a fattening food, any 
more than there's one that can make you thin. 

If you constantly take in more food than your body needs, you'll 
probably get fat. If you eat a balanced diet in moderation, you 
probably won't. 

When your daughter gets in from a couple of hours of practicing 
her baton twirling, or your husband's sagging from finally 





painting the upstairs bedroom, they're close to empty on 
readily available body fuel. 

That's when eating or drinking something with sugar in it can 
give you a new supply of body fuel. In not too many minutes, 
they'll be ready to go again. 

Sugar has a useful psychological effect, too. The good natural 
sweetness is like a little reward that promotes a sense of 
satisfaction and well-being. 


Good nutrition comes from a balanced diet. One that provides 
the right amounts, and right kinds, of protein, vitamins, 
minerals, fats, and carbohydrates. Sugar is an important 


carbohydrate. In moderation, sugar has a place in a balanced diet. 


Sugar. It isn’t just good flavor; it's good food. 


For more facts about good nutrition, and sugar's role in it, write 


Sugar Information, General P.O. Box 94, 
New York, New York 10001. 
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LETTERS 


tered and permanently maimed to justify 
“reaction”"—and how many slaughtered 
and maimed to result in “overreaction”? 
The Israelis, and not Time, will deter- 
mine the worth of their butchered brethren 
EDDIE GERSHATER 
Houston 


Sir / 1 am sure Premier Meir would appre- 
ciate your advice as to what would consti- 
tute a “normal” reaction to the guerrilla at 
tacks. And to the skyjackings. And to the 
airport massacre 

And so would I 

DORIS B. MAMOLEN 

State College, Pa 


Brave Endeavor 


Sir / “Time makes me sick.” I said loud- 
ly when I read your “Grave New World” 
[June 26] about World magazine. 

I had expected you to encourage Nor 
man Cousins in his brave endeavor to start 
anew magazine. I had hoped it would be a 
“dead ringer” for our dear old “wordy and 
stodgy” Saturday Review and not at all like 
the present supermodern one from which 
Norman Cousins “stalked” away just in 
time—thank goodness. 

MRS. A. STUART MACDONALD 

Tacoma, Wash 


Racnegro 


Sir / As a black person who lived in the 
South during the early stages of integration, 
your article about those guilt-ridden whites 
who overreacted to the title The Legend of 
Nigger Charley (July 3] reminded me of 
an inept elementary school teacher who 
changed the name of one of the animals pic- 
tured on her wall from raccoon to “racneg- 
ro” in order to “make ‘them’ feel welcome.” 

DAVID L. EVANS 

Assistant Director of Admissions 

Harvard College 

Cambridge. Mass. 


Gloria’s Hipbone 


Sir / 1 do admire the beautiful and talented 
Gloria Vanderbilt (July 3], but quite hon- 
estly, I don’t see anything the least bit at- 
tractive in that protruding hipbone 

MS. K.W. JENKINS 

Jamesport, N.Y, 


Sir / It was a nice picture of the Glorious 
Underbuilt. 

J.N. SWEENEY 

Silver Spring, Md. 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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“Please 
take care 
of my 


sister...” 


Little Su Ying was abandoned in 
the alley behind our Babies’ Home in 
Formosa. She was frightened, cold and 
hungry. 

But as you can see in the picture, 
someone had tried to make her look 
pretty. Her hair was combed and her 
dress, even though torn, was clean. 

In her hand she clutched a note writ- 
ten by her brother: 

“Please take care of my sister. Our 
parents are dead for many weeks. I am 
twelve and can no longer find food for 
this small sister. To my ears came news 
of your House, so I bring Su Ying to 
you.” 

Will you help us give Su Ying—and 
youngsters equally as needy—a chance 
to grow up in an atmosphere of love? 

For only $12 a month you can spon- 
sor such a child and receive his or her 
photograph, personal history, and the 
opportunity to write letters. 

Your child will know who you are 
and will answer your letters. Corre- 
spondence is translated at our overseas 
offices. 

(And if you want your child to have 
a special gift—a pair of shoes, a warm 
jacket, a fuzzy bear—you can send your 
check to our office and the entire 
amount will be forwarded, along with 
your instructions.) 

Since 1938,thousands of American 


Write today 








Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


TAICHUNG, FORMOSA — Two-year-old 
Su Ying, her parents dead, waits for her 
brother who will never return. 


sponsors have found this to be an inti- 
mate, person-to-person way of sharing 
their blessings with youngsters around 
the world. 

And your help is desperately needed. 
Overseas, our staff reports boys and girls 
still search garbage dumps for food. . . 
babies abandoned in the streets . . . blind 
children locked in cellars . . 

Little Su Ying and children like her 
need your love. Won't you help? Today? 
Thank you. 

Sponsors urgently needed this month for 
children in: India, Brazil, Taiwan (For- 
mosa), Mexico and Philippines. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our emergency 


list.) Y 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


I wish to sponsora[) boy [ girl in 
(Country) - . 
(0 Choose a child who needs me most. 
I will pay $12 a month. I enclose first 
payment of $ Send me 
child's name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I cannot sponsor a child but want 
to give $- — 


(0 Please send me more information. 





Name 
Address. 
City 


State Zip 


Registered (V FA-O80) with the U.S. Government's 
Advisory Committce on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 


Yonge, Toronto 7 714970 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


The Known Soldiers 


Construction is to begin in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery this autumn on 
the fourth Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier—to be dedicated to the U.S. fight- 
ing men who have fallen in Viet Nam. 
There is a macabre hitch in the Army 
memorial agency's plans, though. Of the 
45,810 Americans killed in Viet Nam 
between Jan. 1, 1961 and July 8, 1972, 
all have been identified. 

Two factors have created this pe- 
culiar problem. Viet Nam is a small- 
unit war, where most of the fighting has 
involved companies in paddyfields and 
hamlets. In World War II, whole corps 
were at the front, with three to five di- 
visions often on the attack at the same 
time. Thus several days—and several 
miles of terrain—could pass before the 
head counts began. Also, unidentified 
bodies as a rule were hastily buried in 
Europe, whereas in Viet Nam an iden- 
tification team stays on the job until the 
dead are identified. Finally, the graves 
registration service has become more 
expert, tracing clues down to the num- 
ber of gold inlays in a man’s mouth. As 
one Army officer put it: “Americans are 
just better identified than they were. 
They are more fingerprinted and that 
sort of thing.” 

Arlington Engineer Bobbie R. Bel- 
ler has not given up the Unknown Sol- 
dier project. Recently, Beller said: “We 
hope there won't be one, but. . . it’s pos- 
sible that one will be found in a final 
sweep of the battlefield.” Beller added: 
“If not, the tomb will not be used.” Per- 
haps, given the special agony and fu- 
tility of the Viet Nam War, some sort 
of monument should be erected to the 
men who died there—known or not. 


Peace Candidate Nixon 


Is Richard Nixon the same sort of 
peacemaker as Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson? They are the only 
two American Presidents to receive 
the Nobel Peace Prize. Now Senate Re- 
publican Leader Hugh Scott and Ed- 
itor Elizabeth MacDonald Manning of 
Finance magazine, a monthly for bank- 
ers and economists, are joining forces 
to nominate Nixon for the prize. In a 
recent editorial, Finance asserted: 
“Never a man to sit in a game with a 
weak hand, our President has put it 
all together. What the world has wit- 
nessed this year was the sudden con- 
version of an idealistic vision of peace 
into a more realistic version of work- 


ing together instead of fighting wars.” 
Members of any national legislature 
have the right to nominate Peace Prize 
candidates. Senator Scott points to Nix- 
on’s reduction of American troops in 
Viet Nam from 500,000 to fewer than 
50,000, the SALT agreements with the 
Soviet Union as well as the historic vis- 
its to Russia and China, and the Pres- 
ident’s efforts to negotiate with the 
North Vietnamese for the release of 
American P.O.W.s. Involvement in war 
does not eliminate a statesman from 
consideration. Teddy Roosevelt rarely 
spoke as softly as he counseled other 
men to do, and he carried a sizable 
stick into Cuba and the Philippines. 
For all his pacific reluctance, Woodrow 
Wilson led the U.S. into the first World 
War. True, the Viet Nam conflict seems 
to be coming to an end and Nixon 
may even be able to announce a cease- 
fire before too long. But it seems high- 
ly unlikely that the Nobel Committee 
would bestow its cherished prize on 
the man who is still overseeing the 
worst conflict since World War II. 


Lunar Rip-Off 


Apollo astronauts are permitted to 
carry “Personal preference kits,” in 
which they put small souvenir items 
for themselves, families and friends. 
But NASA strictly forbids any commer- 
cial exploitation of such mementos. 
Last week, after an elaborate inves- 
tigation, NASA announced that the three 
Apollo 15 astronauts, David Scott, 
James Irwin and Alfred Worden, had 
carried 400 unauthorized stamped en- 
velopes to the moon and back. Through 
an intermediary, 100 copies of the moon 
mail were eventually purchased by a 
German philatelist named Hermann 
Sieger, who in turn sold 99 of them 
for a reported $1,500 apiece. 

Part of the money was to go into a 
trust fund for the education of the 
astronauts’ children. The astronauts be- 
gan to feel a bit queasy about the ar- 
rangement and finally cancelled plans 
for the trust fund. They never actually 
profited from the sale. Still, NASA offi- 
cially reprimanded the trio and suggest- 
ed that their future assignments were in 
jeopardy. Irwin has already announced 
his retirement, and Worden is being 
eased out of the space program. But 
Scott was reportedly in line for a gener- 
al’s star, and the job of chief of the As- 
tronaut Office in Houston. 

The situation was embarrassing tor 
everyone—except Philatelist Sieger. 
Last week the price of each piece of 
moon mail rose to $1,760. 
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McGOVERN LEAVING MIAMI 
Out of obscurity. 
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POLITICS 


St.George Prepares to Face the Dragon 


The fecundity of the unexpected far 
exceeds the statesman's prudence. 
—Proudhon 


ITH a cool, shrewd assurance that 

astounded and dismayed longtime 
professionals in their party, the neo- 
phyte legions of George McGovern pol- 
ished off a political miracle in the 
cramped but controlled atmosphere of 
Miami Beach’s convention hall. The 
outsiders had barged through the gates 
of reform to lift the “prairie populist” 
from national obscurity to the Demo- 
cratic Party’s nomination for President 
in 18 amazing months. Exuberant only 
in the early morning hours of their 
champion’s victorious entrance into the 
hall, they promptly and euphorically 
vowed to perform a second miracle: the 
defeat of Richard Nixon. That chal- 
lenge is not only to the Republican Pres- 
ident; it confronts the nation with a his- 
toric choice on the kind of society to 
which it aspires. 

In his Messianic drive to unseat Nix- 
on, the minister's son from South Da- 
kota faces even greater handicaps than 
he did in his astonishing march to the 
nomination. Although his party suffered 
no humiliation similar to the one caused 
by the street violence and turbulence 
of the 1968 Chicago convention, it 
emerged from Miami Beach badly split 
over McGovern’s brand of populism 
and the reformist zeal of his insurgents 
in taking party control away from its 
veteran power brokers. At the same 
time, national approval of Richard Nix- 
on’s conduct as President is running at 
56%, and a preconvention Gallup poll 
puts him 16% ahead of McGovern in 
a two-way race. His sensational sum- 
mitry has earned widespread praise, 
even from Democrats. Nixon has skill- 


fully used his presidential powers to 
take action that could attract traditional 
Democratic blocs to his side, including 
his stand against busing and abortion 
and in favor of aid to parochial schools 
and relief of the property tax. He 
moved, however belatedly, to control in- 
flation, and he may yet achieve a cease- 
fire in Viet Nam before Election Day 
History too is on Nixon’s side; no in- 
cumbent President since Herbert Hoo- 
ver has lost a bid for a second term. 
These formidable facts do not ter- 
rify either McGovern or the unortho- 
dox, relatively inexperienced but tough- 
ly pragmatic men guiding his campaign. 
They claim that the conventional po- 
litical wisdom about the self-interest of 
various voting blocs, whether labor, 
blacks, Jews, affluent suburbanites or 
white-collar professionals is no longer 
true, and that the blocs are merging into 
broader concerns that cut across the 
usual lines, and that regional affiliations 
are largely losing their meaning. There 
is a restless, undefinable yearning for 
change, they say, and it is producing 
what McGovern termed in his accep- 
tance speech a political ferment com- 
parable to “the eras of Jefferson, Jack- 
son and Roosevelt.” “We're just trying 
to ride the waves that are coming in,” 
explains one of McGovern’s top theo- 
rists, Fred Dutton, a lawyer who ad- 
vised both John and Robert Kennedy. 
Facelessness. More specifically, 
Dutton claims that suburbanites and 
union members now find a new bond 
in their common concern about “insta- 
bility, facelessness and congestion” in 
US. society. “Psychic problems are rap- 
idly outpacing economic concerns.” 
The blue-collar workers are “increas- 
ingly young, black and female,” he ar- 
gues, and this means that “their con- 


vorenioxamoro cerns are not at all what George 





Meany thinks they are.” Thus, de- 
spite the open animosity of AFL-CIO 
President Meany and other labor 
leaders, the McGovern staff feels 
that the Senator can attract rank and 
file worker support. Dutton also ex- 
pects McGovern to tap sufficiently 
a general resentment against the 
powerlessness of individuals and the 
power of big Government, business 
and labor so as to cut into tradition- 
al Republican strength in the sub- 
urbs, claiming “That's where the bat- 
tlefield is.” 

Less dependent upon the old co- 
alitions and seeking to appeal to 
what Florida Governor Reubin 
Askew called in the keynote speech 
“a coalition of protest,” the nomi- 
nee’s advisers see his specific propos- 
als as part of an attempt to respond 
to the same kind of discontent and 
desire for change that Alabama Gov- 
ernor George Wallace so bitingly ar- 
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CONNALLY & NIXON IN SAN CLEMENTE 
Ready for the unknown. 


ticulated but did not satisfy. Thus, a 
basic thrust of the McGovern campaign 
will be to portray Nixon as the cham- 
pion of bigness—citing, for example, 
the Administration's coziness with ITT 
officials—and as the most prominent 
representative of a political system that 
voters want to change. With the Ad- 
ministration depicted as deceptive, se- 
cretive and unwilling to “level with the 
people,” the McGovern advisers feel 
that their man, who speaks both blunt- 
ly and softly, will provide an effective 
contrast in character and style with Nix- 
on and will appear more sincere. 

The McGovern campaign will thus 
be directed as much to creating a mood 
of candor and receptivity to new ideas 
as to pushing specific proposals. lron- 
ically, it will be similar to the person- 
ality-oriented, almost evangelical ap- 
peal for faith in a candidate that was 
unsuccessful for Edmund Muskie. Mc- 
Govern said in his acceptance speech 
that he had already benefited from “a 
faith that can move mountains.” 

As the choice between Nixon and 
McGovern becomes clearer, the Mc- 
Govern strategists predict, their man 
will pick up the support of the Old 
Guard Democrats whose egos are now 
bruised, as well as many of the Inde- 
pendents, whose votes can be decisive 
It is when general themes are translat- 
ed into proposals for action that a cam- 
paign risks alienating many voters, and 
McGovern has been unusually bold—if 
sometimes confusing—in detailing his 
programs. The McGovern advisers con- 
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tend that they have studies showing that 
his call for a $32 billion cut in the de- 
fense budget and his plans for redistrib- 
uting wealth by shifting the tax burden 
is far more popular than is generally 
thought. They feel that Nixon is in a 
bind when he praises the arms limita- 
tions of the SALT agreements but at the 
same time asks for more defense mon- 
ey. The key to acceptance of tax chang- 
es, they say, is “the break-off point” be- 
tween those who will pay the same or 
less and those who will pay more. They 
now say that only families earning at 
least $20,000 will face higher taxes. 

Yet many of the McGovern tax pro- 


Top: Kennedy, Eagleton, McGovern addressing the convention. Bottom: Eagle- 
ton, Hubert Humphrey, Shirley Chisholm, McGovern, Henry Jackson, Edmund 





Muskie and Terry Sanford in a show of unity. 





posals are still in flux, and many an- 
alysts believe that he will have to hit at 
least the upper middle class taxpayers 
harder than this $20,000 dividing point 
suggests if his various spending pro- 
grams are to be feasible. His call for 
the elimination of tax loopholes has not 
yet focused on precisely which ones 
would be axed; many of them benefit 
many more taxpayers than just the 


wealthy. Moreover, his proposals for a 
stiff rise (as much as $17 billion) in cor- 
porate taxes could limit business invest- 
ment, expansion and dividends. The 
prospect frightens Wall Street, where a 
stock market decline is feared. Certain- 
ly there are millions of voters who may 
not have high incomes now but aspire 
to the kind of wealth McGovern’s tax 
program would limit. There also are 


Hart on How to Beat Nixon 


The principal commander of McGovern's national cam- 
paign will be Gary Hart, 34, the attractive Denver lawyer 
who has been instrumental in winning his chief's amazing se- 
ries of primary victories. In Miami Beach, he told TIME Cor- 
respondent Dean Fischer and a group of TIME editors the 
outline of his strategy to defeat Richard Nixon: 


ART insists that McGovern will not write off any region. 

“We're going to analyze each state independently. There 
are changes in mood taking place that are difficult to an- 
alyze. Where the mood is right—and it seems to vary almost 
state by state—we'll go in and try to 
win it.” 

The starting point for the strategy 
of concentration is the states that Hu- 
bert Humphrey won or narrowly lost 
in 1968, such as California and Penn- 
sylvania. Then there are “second- and 
third-level states,” as Hart describes 
them, where he believes Nixon is vul- 
nerable and where McGovern could re- 
verse Republican victories of 1968. 
Among them: Wisconsin and Oregon 
and possibly a couple of states in the 
South and in the Rocky Mountains. 
Hart professes to see hope for McGov- 
ern even in South Carolina. “I talked 
to Governor John West a couple of 
weeks ago, and he said that if we came 
in there and put together an organiza- 
tion like we've done elsewhere, we 
might even carry the state.” In addition, 
Hart contends that McGovern’s poll- 
ster, Pat Caddell, 22, has found evidence 
of McGovern popularity among supporters of George Wal- 
lace. “All of our analyses show that for a lot of Wallace vot- 
ers, McGovern was their second choice,” says Hart. “Given 
enough time, McGovern would begin to erode Wallace’s pop- 
ulist support. The Senator goes a giant step forward in an- 
swering the concerns that Wallace has raised.” 

Hart acknowledges the problems of seeking a reconcili- 
ation with the Daleys and Meanys, but he hopes for a back- 
scratching kind of relationship eventually: “I'd guess that 
Daley will at least remain neutral, or else give us some co- 
operation.” The situation with Meany is similar. One reason 
for Hart's optimism is that he perceives the Democratic op- 
position to McGovern to be psychological rather than ideo- 
logical. “It’s a struggle for power and control,” he explains. 
“It's the old versus the new, the passing of an order. To a 
large degree, the opposition is transitional.” Caddell’s polls 
continue to show that “there are a tremendous number of peo- 
ple who don’t know who George McGovern is.” 

Hart wants McGovern to start campaigning before La- 
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bor Day in a low-key August campaign, avoiding big rallies 
and meeting voters informally. “The idea is that McGovern 
doesn’t drop out of sight and concede exposure for six weeks 
to Richard Nixon,” says Hart. 

While McGovern has problems of reconciliation with 
the old pros of the Democratic Party, he also has a few dif- 
ficulties with the kids who were attracted to him by his ap- 
parent ideological purity. Hart concedes that the changing 
nature of the campaign, the increasing isolation of McGov- 
ern from his zealous admirers and his greater reliance on 
older veterans have had a negative impact. “There is some 
feeling that the campaign has got so big that it’s lost its di- 
rection, if not its soul,” he says. “A volunteer can no longer 
run up and rap with McGovern in a hotel lobby for five min- 
utes the way he used to. In the next 
few weeks, we have to get the message 
across to the grass-roots workers that 
they will be needed,” says Hart. “If they 
think we don’t need them, then they 
don’t need us. That word spreads very 
fast.” 

Money is another headache. Antic- 
ipating a Republican kitty of $35 mil- 
lion to $40 million, Hart is hoping the 
Democrats can raise $25 million for 
McGovern. “I think we could defeat 
Nixon for under $25 million.” Of that, 
$6,000,000 to $8,000,000 could be 
raised by the direct-mail method used 
successfully during the primaries, an- 
other $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 from 
small contributions, including concerts, 
plus loans. About $12 million would still 
be needed from big contributors. Hart 
insists that McGovern is trying “to get 
away from the idea that if you give a 
lot of money you get an ambassador- 
ship,” but he is confident that “it will be a lot easier to raise 
money against Nixon than it was raising money against twelve 
other Democratic candidates.” 

In Hart's judgment, the ultimate test is how the voters re- 
spond to the personalities of the two candidates. He sees ad- 
vantages for McGovern in a race against Nixon. “The Re- 
publicans will be negative, hostile and acrimonious,” he says. 
“McGovern will be emphasizing positive programs, hope and 
reconciliation. It comes down to whether you like Nixon or 
you don't. His image is set. By the third week in October, I 
would guess that Nixon will be very much on the defensive. 
The polls will show Nixon and McGovern running even. 
He'll try to pull a rabbit out of the hat, but what can he do? 
Go to the moon?” 

There are, of course, many things Nixon can do. Get the 
US. totally out of Viet Nam by November, for one. But 
Hart's optimistic views illustrate the unbounded confidence 
of the McGovern camp on the morning after triumph in 
Miami Beach. 


PAUL CONKLIN 
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ELEANOR AND GEORGE McGOVERN BEFORE ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 


McGOVERN REPLIES TO QUESTION FROM SIT-IN GROUP AT DORAL BEACH 





GEORGE McGOVERN AT WORK ON HIS ACCEPTANCE SPEECH IN HIS SUITE 


CALIFORNIA’S MARILYN PELKOFER FOLLOWS CREDENTIALS TALLY 





DALEY AIDE JOHN P. TOUHY PROTESTS 


WALLACEITE WITH WALKIE-TALKIE BLACK DELEGATE AT REST ON CONVENTION FLOOR 
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SHIRLEY MaclAINE EXULTS OVER FLOOR VICTORY GEORGE WALLACE SPEAKS TO THE CONVENTION DURING PLATFORM DEBATE 


MURIEL & HUBERT HUMPHREY EMBRACE AFTER HE CONCEDES ILLINOIS DELEGATE JESSE JACKSON IN ACTION 








many who can be persuaded that de- 
fense cuts endanger national security. 

Only the campaign and the election 
can prove whether McGovern’s propos- 
als are acceptable to the majority. The 
issues of 1972 alone will present voters 
with one of the clearest choices between 
candidates they have been offered since 
F.D.R. ran on his New Deal innova- 
tions against Alf Landon in 1936. 

Yet it was organization, more than 
issues, that brought McGovern his nom- 
ination, and his army of enthusiastic 
grass-roots volunteers face an immense- 
ly more difficult task in organizing and 
canvassing a nation than they did in tak- 
ing On primary states in sequence. So 
far, only about 15 key organizers are set 
to go. There is a strong network of mas- 
sive manpower available at lower levels, 
however, in about 35 states, where Mc- 
Govern’s superb organizations blitzed 
delegate caucuses and primary elec- 
tions. The McGovern staff is trying to 
bring local candidates and professional 
politicians into his cause and will offer 
cooperative candidates the aid of this 
volunteer pool in their campaigns for 
lesser offices. The young enthusiasts will 
readily work with the regular Demo- 
cratic organizations, Campaign Manag- 
er Gary Hart says, if they are wanted 
—and they will move in anyway even if 
they are not (see box, page 10). He con- 
cedes, however, that they are not tough 
enough to contend with the outright op- 
position of rough ward captains in a 
place like Chicago if it should develop. 

New Ballpark. Hart & Co. are 
placing much of their hopes for victory 
in a massive registration drive among 
the some 25 million young people be- 
tween 18 and 24 who will be eligible to 
vote for the first time, partly because 
of the new 18-year-old voting age. The 
drive will be helped by a 1970 congres- 
sional act that outlaws residency re- 
quirements longer than 30 days in pres- 
idential elections. Those two legal 
changes mean, says Dutton, that “the 
shape of the ballpark has changed; past 
patterns are no longer valid.” A study 
by Student Vote, a nonpartisan group 
trying to mobilize young voters, claims 
that if only half of the 25 million vote 
and just 60% of them choose McGov- 
ern, this would swing to McGovern six 
states (Tennessee, Alaska, California, 
Missouri, New Jersey and Ohio) that 
went Republican in 1968. If he held the 
Humphrey states, a shaky assumption, 
and added the six’s 118 electoral votes, 
he would defeat Nixon 

There are, of course, multiple pos- 
sibilities of error in such calculations. 
At the moment, for example, Illinois 
seems beyond McGovern’s grasp with- 
out cooperation from Chicago Mayor 
Richard Daley. Texas, which went for 
Humphrey, looks ripe for Nixon be- 
cause of McGovern’s liberalism and the 
blunt opposition of John Connally, the 
Texas Democrat who has defected to 
the Republican Administration 

The Republicans will be moving just 
as energetically as the McGovern fore- 
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es to marshal volunteers for similar get- 
out-the-vote drives. They will use their 
ample funding to dominate television 
and print appeals. Nixon is expected to 
wage a relatively dignified, “1 am the 
President” campaign, avoiding the shrill 
law-and-order pitch that backfired in 
the 1970 congressional elections. He 
could come across as both more stable 
and wiser than McGovern. 

Republicans and Administration 
spokesmen like Connally are already as- 
sailing McGovern as a radical whose 
policies are out of step with the major- 
ity of Americans. After the nomination, 
Connally conferred with the President 
at San Clemente, then termed McGov- 
ern’s proposal on welfare reform “the 
height of fiscal irresponsibility,” his de- 
fense cuts “a retreat from responsibili- 
ty.” and his world views “all too isola- 
tionist in character.” To promise as 
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What will be tested is the McGov- 
ern thesis of the nature of the forces 
now influencing American voters. Cer- 
tainly, there is widespread discontent 
and a feeling of frustration at the in- 
ability of individuals to affect national 
institutions, including Government. 
The McGovern drive has convincingly 
demonstrated that people outside orga- 
nized politics can band together and 
take over a national party. But wheth- 
er the yearning for change goes beyond 
individual desires for a better economic 
break and a wish to end the Viet Nam 
War is far from certain. 

There may not be any decisive sen- 
timent to fundamentally alter the U.S. 
economic and political system. The dis- 
gust with Viet Nam may not extend to 
the broader isolationist mood that Mc- 
Govern’s defense policies and even his 
acceptance theme, “Come home, Amer- 
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BLACK NON-DELEGATES IN STREETS PROTESTING LABOR’S CONVENTION ROLE 
Other outsiders had barged through the gates of reform. 


McGovern did in Miami Beach that he 
would get every U.S. prisoner out of 
Viet Nam within 90 days of his inaugu- 
ration, Connally said, was not only un- 
fair because it would be beyond his 
power to achieve but also “sabotages the 
efforts of this Administration and the 
peace negotiations in Paris.” McGovern 
bases the promise on his acceptance of 
Hanoi's word that the prisoners will be 
released once the U.S. withdraws. 

Nevertheless, as the more candid 
Republican strategists study the Mc- 
Govern phenomenon, they are not at 
all as euphoric about the prospect of 
taking him on as they once professed 
to be. As a highly partisan observer of 
the McGovern operation in Miami 
Beach, Interior Secretary Rogers C.B. 
Morton was impressed. Said he: “I came 
down here to take back the word that 
this is a force to be reckoned with—and 
you'd better believe it. There is a great 
unknown out there.” 


ica,” suggest. Perhaps all of the conven- 
tional political blocs still wield decisive 
electoral power—and are moving away 
from the Democratic Party. Or, even if 
McGovern is riding a movement as per- 
vasive as his ardent advisers envision, 
the national electorate could find him 
inadequate to lead it 

In a year of political surprises, no 
one can be certain precisely what grav- 
ities are pulling the nation in which po- 
litical directions. Only the campaign 
—and perhaps some totally unforeseen 
events—will determine whether Mc- 
Govern comes closest to reading the 
compass right. But the candid observa- 
tion of McGovern’s theorist Dutton is 
difficult to dispute. Says he: “The con- 
test is between two candidates repre- 
senting the classic WASP culture, com- 
peting in an atmosphere of volatility, 
unpredictability and alienation. It will 
be one of the most exciting roller-coast- 
er rides ever.” 
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THE CONVENTION/COVER STORY 


Introducing... 


T was the 36th time that the Dem- 

ocrats met in convention since An- 
drew Jackson first called the faithful to 
Baltimore in 1832. But so unusual was 
the Democratic Convention that nom- 
inated George McGovern that it could 
have been the first one ever held. 

Gone were the building blocks of 
tightly controlled state delegates an- 
swerable to political bosses, to old-line 
party discipline, to organized labor. 
Gone were the tight-lipped, gravel- 
voiced party barons from the tiers of 
the New Jersey, New York and Illinois 
delegations. Gone were the trappings 
that moved Will Rogers to describe con- 
ventions as “the Fourth of July of 
American politics.” One waited for the 
pipe organ to sound, for the delegates 
to pour into the aisles, for state ban- 
ners held aloft to parade the hall. 

There was none of that. There were 
no ranks of golf bags standing in the 
hotel lobbies; instead, the tennis courts 
were crowded from sunup till dusk. The 
parties were few and saw little deter- 
mined boozing but a lot of quiet talk in 
corners and a bit of freeloading by 
young delegates short of cash. Party 
leaders sweeping down Collins Avenue 
in their rented air-conditioned limou- 


“| understand the new politics now—they’re in an’ we're out.” 


sines could pass up a sandaled, T-shirt- 
ed hitchhiker only at their peril; they 
never knew whether he might be a key 
delegate. The violent tradition of Chi- 
cago was dead; the encampment of pro- 
testers in Flamingo Park was quiet, even 
a bit forlorn. 

In the convention arena, there was 
an air of gentleness despite the heat and 
pressures of political conflict, an air of 
almost studied politeness. The unchar- 
acteristic courtesy and discipline, the re- 
sponsiveness to the chair and the agen- 
da, were succinctly explained by one 
young McGovern delegate: “We're not 
here to hassle, but to nominate.” 

As the convention began, a curious 
air of inevitability hung over Miami 
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Beach like the hot, wet clouds that usu- 
ally greeted delegates when they ven- 
tured outside the air conditioning. Mc- 
Govern’s astute young organization, 
working through the spring, had sent 
him to Miami with an apparently over- 
whelming delegate total, tantalizingly 
close to the 1,509 needed for nomina- 
tion. Everyone knew that the nomina- 
tion would be decided not in the for- 
mal balloting on Wednesday night but 
on Monday, when the convention as- 
sembled to vote on the crucial issue of 
delegate credentials. 

The entire campaign narrowed 
down to the question of who owned Cal- 
ifornia’s 271 delegates. McGovern had 
captured all of them in the June 6 pri- 
mary, according to California's winner- 
take-all law. But as the party’s Creden- 
tials Committce met in Washington late 
last month, a stop-McGovern coalition 
formed, centered around Hubert Hum- 
phrey and organized labor; Edmund 
Muskie’s supporters joined along with 
George Wallace, Washington's Senator 
Henry Jackson, Arkansas’ Wilbur Mills 
and even New York’s Shirley Chisholm. 
The “A.B.M. movement,” some of them 
called it—“Anybody But McGovern.” 
In the Credentials Committee, the 
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A.B.M. movement succeeded in nulli- 
fying California's winner-take-all rule, 
for the moment stripping McGovern of 
151 delegates and sending the fight ul- 
timately to the convention floor. There, 
the matter turned on legal niceties: 
Should McGovern’s 120 delegates—the 
proportional share he was entitled to 
by winning 44% of the primary vote 
—be permitted to vote when the cre- 
dentials question came up? And what 
would constitute a majority on the ques- 
tion—the 1,509 needed to nominate, or 
the 1,433 that represented a majority 
after the contested California delegates 
were subtracted? If McGovern won on 
California, he had the nomination. If 
he lost, Humphrey Aide Max Kampel- 
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the McGovern Machine 


man said hopefully, “he'll completely 
lose his momentum. That puts his whole 
count in question.” 

When the puzzle came to the con- 
vention floor, the McGovern organiza- 
tion’s performance was a masterpiece 
of parliamentary infighting. After three 
days of agonizing over the question with 
the help of a team of parliamentarians, 
O'Brien ruled that only a majority of 
those voting—not 1,509—was neces- 
sary to decide credentials disputes. 

Before California, a South Carolina 
challenge came up; the issue was wheth- 
er nine women should be added to that 
state’s delegation under the reform 
rules. Anti-McGovern forces hoped to 
contrive a final vote falling somewhere 
between 1,433 and 1,509, the so-called 
twilight zone. Then the A.B.M. forces 
could raise a point of order about what 
constituted a majority on challenges, 
thereby bringing O'Brien's ruling to a 
vote. In that event, all of the 3,016 del- 
egates except those under challenge in 
South Carolina could vote on the ques- 
tion—making it much more difficult for 
the McGovern forces to muster the 
votes they needed. The majority deter- 
mined by the South Carolina vote would 
set the rule for California. Said Kam- 
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. and don’t hurry!” 


pelman: “The twilight zone is us trying 
to play roulette.” 

McGovern’s strategists, led by Cam- 
paign Manager Gary Hart, had been 
prepared for just such a maneuver. The 
week before, McGovern had met with 
Hart in Washington to work out the 
floor strategy. The candidate had issued 
one vital order: the floor leaders for the 
fight should not all be youthful mem- 
bers of McGovern’s own staff but battle- 
tested convention veterans. Among the 
23 chosen were Senators Frank Church, 
Fred Harris, Abraham Ribicoff and 
Gaylord Nelson, Wisconsin Governor 
Pat Lucey, South Dakota Lieutenant 
Governor William Dougherty, and Hart 
and Frank Mankiewicz. 
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“Remember the good ol’ Chicago days 
when they were outside raising hell and 
not inside voting?” 


The floor leaders, each responsible 
for several states, had a principal deputy 
in every state delegation. Moreover they 
were linked by telephone to McGov- 
ern’s communications trailer, parked 
outside the convention hall, and to the 
candidate's “boiler room” at the Doral 
Hotel. McGovern Aide Rick Stearns 
briefed all the McGovern delegates for 
two hours before the convention, then 
spent another two hours instructing his 
250 whips—one for every six McGov- 
ern delegates. Said Stearns: “We feared 
procedural chicanery.” 

Although ideologically committed 
to getting more women seated on the 
South Carolina delegation, the McGov- 
ern agents had to be sure the vote was ¢i- 
ther above or below the twilight zone. 
As the vote proceeded, Stearns, who was 
sitting in the trailer outside, warned 
Hart on the floor that the count looked 
uncomfortably close. With that, Mc- 
Govern’s aides began shaving their 
total, pulling votes away from the wom- 
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en’s position in order to make their chal- 
lenge lose by a sufficient margin. Hum- 
phrey’s forces—and some TV commen- 
tators—at first read the tallies as an 
indication that McGovern was in seri- 
ous trouble. From the floor, the A.B.M.’s 
Kampelman phoned back to the can- 
didate’s trailer: “They're switching their 
ayes to no. They don’t have a majority 
of this convention. They're afraid.” 

Only too late did the A.B.M.ers re- 
alize what the McGovern team was 
doing. They scrambled to adjust their 
votes to hit the twilight zone, but lacked 
the skill and muscle to bring it off. The 
women's South Carolina challenge lost 
by 1,555.75 (a majority of the delegates 
to the convention) to 1,429.05, Thus the 
anti-McGovernites could not raise their 
point of order; they had won a battle 
but lost the war. There was now no way 
to stop McGovern on California. Said 
Hart: “It was one of those times when 
politics is really fun. We played South 
Carolina like a pipe organ.” 

Later, Kampelman told TIME’s Neil 
MacNeil: “We were tempted to juggle 
the Ohio vote, but it was too risky. South 
Carolina felt very strongly about it. 
Governor West felt very strongly. We'd 
have risked victory on it.” Interestingly, 
the new politicians were much more 
pragmatic. Although some women, in- 
cluding New York's Bella Abzug, ob- 
jected angrily to the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple involved in the women’s issue, 
McGovern’s men had no qualms about 
taking the expedient loss. Shirley Mac- 
Laine did her best to argue that surely 
there was no real choice between add- 
ing a few women to the South Carolina 
delegation and nominating McGovern. 

McGovern would probably have 
won anyway; enough delegates had de- 
fected to McGovern to give him a star- 
tling margin on California even with- 
out the parliamentary maneuvering. 
When the California debate opened just 
after midnight, California Co-Chair- 
man Willie Brown Jr. shouted: “Give 
me back my delegation!” Chants of 
“Give it back! Give it back!” were an- 
swered by cries of “No! No! No!” The 
brief outburst, one of the convention's 
few emotional displays, was hardly nec- 


“Lost, hell, he’s a delegate!” 





essary. It was the last gasp of the stop- 
McGovern forces. In the final tally, 
1,618.28 votes favored giving McGov- 
ern back all of his 271 California del- 
egates v. 1,238.22 against. With that, 
George McGovern’s nomination was 
assured, even though the formal ballot- 
ing was still two days away. 
Vengeance. The McGovern dele- 
gates, however, still had unfinished busi- 
ness. At 3 a.m., the convention took up 
the question of Chicago Mayor Rich- 
ard Daley's 59-delegate bloc, which had 
been challenged by insurgent Chicago 
Alderman William Singer, 31, for sup- 
posed violations of the reform rules. 
McGovern, knowing how badly he 
would need Daley's support to carry Il- 
linois in November, had been pushing 
for a compromise that would seat both 
Daley's and Singer's delegates with | 
vote for each. But when Daley rejected 
that, McGovern’s delegates were free 
to wield their newly confirmed power 
and, it may be, have their vengeance 
for Chicago, 1968. Daley and _ his 
slate were excluded—by 1,486.45 to 
1,371.55. Daley was too prescient to 
give anyone the pleasure of seeing him 
thrown off the floor; he never came to 
Miami. The unseating of Daley raised 
again a fundamental question about the 
democracy of the party's new guide- 
lines. At what point does the laudable 
idea of opening the party to women and 
minorities turn into a rigid and poten- 
tially tyrannical quota system? If a del- 
egate slate, even one contrived by an 
old-line party boss, wins a majority at 
the primary polls, should it be discard- 
ed in favor of a slate that more strictly 
adheres to prescriptions of race and sex? 
After the marathon credentials ses- 
sion, the convention took on an air of 
inexorability. At noon on Tuesday, “be- 
cause I can count,” Humphrey with- 
drew his name from the race. Fighting 
back tears, comforting his wife Muriel, 
Humphrey told reporters: “This has 
been a good fight.” At 61, it was Hum- 
phrey’s final farewell. As the 37-year- 
old mayor of Minneapolis, he had gal- 
vanized the 1948 convention with his 
pleas for civil rights; he had been 
thought too radical all through the ‘50s, 
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lost out to John Kennedy in 1960 and 
to Richard Nixon in 1968, and lived to 
find himself rejected as L.B.J.’s contam- 
inated lieutenant in 1972. It was a bit- 
ter denouement, and in private Hum- 
phrey was uncharacteristically vitriolic 
about it. Two days later he said: “They 
said if | won, I'd never get the conven- 
tion to make it unanimous. Well, they 
didn't make McGovern’s nomination 
unanimous either. Notice that?” 

Edmund Muskie also withdrew. 
“Let us recognize,” he said, “that 
George McGovern’s candidacy gives a 
hope for the long-term health and vig- 
or of the Democratic Party and its pro- 
cesses far more significant than tempo- 
rary difficulties and irritations from 
sometimes brash new blood.” His leav- 
ing was ironic; he had begun 1972 as 
the front runner in the mind of almost 
every Democratic politician and polit- 
ical analyst. Although he had been on 
the point of endorsing McGovern sev- 
eral weeks before, Muskie clung to a 
stubborn hope. On Monday he tried to 
call a conference of all the candidates 
to reach a compromise on the Califor- 
nia credentials, but McGovern brushed 
the idea aside 

With Humphrey and Muskie gone, 
Washington's Scoop Jackson doggedly 


remained in the battle, even though he 
had not won a primary. Predicting di- 
saster if McGovern got the nomination, 
Jackson said: “I'm a former chairman 
of my party, and I don’t recall that we've 
ever been in this situation.” 

George Wallace also remained, an 
unpredictable presence with the new 
and curious respectability of his near 
martyrdom. That night as the delegates 
convened again, Florida’s Governor, 
Reubin Askew, 43, delivered a feeling 
keynote address. “It is impossible,” he 
said, “to look upon this group without 
feeling that one has seen the face of 
America. Let us remember that this na- 
tion was founded on diversity, that our 
differences can be a source of strength 
as well as weakness.” 

Flat. In something more than ritual 
confirmation of that theme, George 
Wallace was hoisted in his wheelchair 
onto the stage to present his defiantly di- 
vergent opinions on the party platform. 
He attempted a joke about having at- 
tended one too many political rallies 
this year; when it fell flat, he knew he 
was not among his “folks,” but the Mc- 
Govern delegates treated Wallace cour- 
teously, as they had been instructed to 
do and as their leader had promised the 
Alabaman they would. Only when Wal- 


lace began damning welfare and bus- 
ing were the few cheers from Florida 
and other delegations answered with 
boos. The convention subsided again, 
greeting even Wallace's malaprop about 
“intellectual pseudosnobs” with a be- 
mused silence. Then the convention 
efficiently voted down every one of 
Wallace’s minority platform planks 
—against busing, against a school- 
prayer amendment, against a plea for 
capital punishment, against a crack- 
down on welfare eligibility. 

The delegates listened to a parade 
of pleas for platform planks by homo- 
sexuals, advocates of abortion, and wel- 
fare organizers. Oklahoma Senator 
Fred Harris, wearing a button reading 
TAKE THE RICH OFF WELFARE, argued 
for radical tax reform—a plank the con- 
vention rejected. Hour after hour, the 
session ground on, with the delegates re- 
sisting pleas for adjournment. When 
they were finished, they had adopted a 
very liberal, semi-populist platform. 
The order in which the disputes were 
handled served party unity and party 
image: Wallace’s package was consid- 
ered first, and the more controversial 
items such as abortion and gay liber- 
ation were taken up well after midnight, 
when most of the nation slept. 





Eagleton: McGovern’s Man from Missouri 


HEN the call finally came late last 

week, Tom Eagleton had almost 
given up hope. The junior Senator from 
Missouri had been informed that he was 
on George McGovern’s “short list” of 
vice-presidential choices, and the wait- 
ing was withering. He had stayed up 
half the previous night sipping gins and 
tonic and wisecracking with his aides 
to ease the tension. His lame jokes were 
not half so funny as the fact that he 
was wearing unmatched shoes. The next 
morning he paced his hotel room like a 
caged cat, twitching each time the tele- 
phone rang. By 2 p.m. he had grown 
testy and was convinced that he had 
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been bypassed. Then, at 3:30 p.m., the 
call came. Hanging up, he embraced his 
wife Barbara and exclaimed: “It’s great! 
It’s great!” 

Thomas Francis Eagleton has nev- 
er been anything but exuberant about 
politics. His father, the late Mark Ea- 
gleton, made certain of that. A prom- 
inent St. Louis attorney who once ran 
unsuccessfully for mayor, the elder Ea- 
gleton invested his political ambitions 
in his younger son. The indoctrination 
was early and intensive. Tom Eagleton’s 
first exposure to national politics came 
in 1940 when he accompanied his fa- 
ther to the Republican Convention in 
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Philadelphia. Just ten, he manifested an 
early maverick streak by differing with 
his father, a Missouri delegate who sup- 
ported Wendell Willkie. Young Tom 
backed Thomas Dewey because, he 
says, “he had better buttons.” As with 
the Kennedy clan, current events were 
the staple fare at the Eagleton dinner 
table, and it was not long before Tom 
was hooked on politics. “I became fas- 
cinated,” he recalls. “The way other kids 
wanted to be farmers or firemen or cow- 
boys, | wanted to be a politician.” 

When Tom was in high school, his 
father hired one tutor to broaden his 
son’s knowledge of national and inter- 
national affairs, another to teach him 
public speaking. Then it was on to Am- 
herst (cum laude) and Harvard Law 
School (cum laude), with a side trip to 
Northwestern to take more speech 
courses. At Amherst he was “the Jim 
Farley of my class, the campus politi- 
cian”; at Harvard he was noted for his 
custom of faithfully reading five news- 
papers daily. He returned to St. Louis 
in 1953, joined his father’s law firm and 
lost no time plunging into politics 

At 27 he became the youngest can- 
didate ever to be elected St. Louis cir- 
cuit attorney; he looked so boyish that 
he stumped the What's My Line? pan- 
el. At 31 he was the state’s youngest at- 
torney general, and at 35 the youngest 
Lieutenant Governor. Describing him- 
self as a “moderate liberal, whatever 
that is,” he ran for the U.S. Senate in 
1968 and unseated the Democratic in- 
cumbent, Ed Long, in a primary fight 
following a LIFE exposé of Long's un- 
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The delegates—80% of them were 
attending their first convention—dis- 
played a perseverance that astonished 
convention veterans. They paid atten- 
tion to issues, argued them, voted and 
moved on. When the session ended at 
6:24 a.m., it was the longest in the na- 
tion’s convention history 

The delegates’ week was falling into 
a pattern—interminable night sessions, 
sleep, afternoons of caucuses. Although 
Miami Beach is designed for leisure and 
indolence, it was put to remarkably in- 
dustrious use. Some delegates plunged 
into swimming pools and the Fontaine- 
bleau’s Boom Boom Room, some took 
in the Eden Roc’s “Love Machine” erot- 
ica or listened to Pearl Williams, a road- 
company Sophie Tucker, at the Place 
Pigalle. But mostly they talked earnest- 
ly among themselves, taking endless 
notes. They seemed to treat Miami 
Beach as a curious rococo phenomenon, 
something beside the point 

In years past, stars like Shirley Mac- 
Laine and Marlo Thomas would have 
been coveted decorations at a Mesta- 
style reception. This year Delegate 
MacLaine was enmeshed in party re- 
form, and Marlo Thomas, Patty Duke 
and other celebrities worked the long 
nights at the convention hall. Two Mc- 


Govern workers, Warren Beatty and 
Julie Christie, stayed mostly out of sight 
at McGovern headquarters. The big- 
party syndrome seemed gone for the 
most part, a vestige of another kind of 
politics. Noted Eleanor McGovern’'s 
press secretary, Mary Hoyt: “I looked 
for invitations and you know, there 
weren't any. If there were, what would 
people think? That we were down here 
for a party?” 

The only hospitality suite in town 
guarded by armed, uniformed detec- 
tives was operated by the Committee 
for the Re-Election of the President on 
the sixth floor of the Fontainebleau’s 
new south wing. There, in three adjoin- 
ing rooms, the G.O.P. set up an obser- 
vation post with seven telephone lines, 
an A.P. ticker, a supply of liquor, hors 
d'oeuvres, and 18 uniformed “Nixon- 
ettes.” Interior Secretary Rogers Mor- 
ton and Colorado Governor John Love 
came by to keep tab on the opposition. 
So did some Democrats, mostly Wal- 
lace supporters. After two days of op- 
eration, the hired guards changed into 
more casual clothes, giving the area less 
of an armed-camp atmosphere. 

McGovern remained ensconced in 
his suite at the Doral, surrounded by 
his five children, two sons-in-law and 
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savory dealings with the Teamsters 
Union. He met George McGovern soon 
after arriving in Washington, but the 
two men do not know each other well. 
Says Eagleton, with characteristic dif- 
fidence: “The longest conversation I had 
with him was one hour in the Senate 
steam bath in early 1969.” 

In the more formal climes of Wash- 
ington, D.C., he is regarded as a strong 
opponent of the war and Pentagon over- 
spending, and has helped press for stiff- 
er environmental and consumer protec- 
tion. Now 42, Eagleton has two 
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children, Terry, 13, and Christin, 9, and 
a wife who figures to be an effective as 
well as a decorative addition to the cam- 
paign. When he was elected to the Sen- 
ate, Eagleton announced: “I want to be 
regarded as a great United States Sen- 
ator. I'd like to be re-elected three terms, 
acquire some seniority, get some good 
committees and hear James Reston or 
David Brinkley say some day, ‘He's a 
pretty good Senator. He works hard at 
it.’ Now his ambition is that some day 
someone will say he is a pretty good 
Vice President. 





two grandsons. Assorted other sisters, 
a brother-in-law, aunts, nieces and 
nephews were scattered around the ho- 
tel—a total of 24 had assembled for this 
momentous chapter in the family his- 
tory. On their first day in Miami Beach, 
staffers found Eleanor McGovern cook- 
ing bacon and eggs for the clan—a task 
soon taken over by Libby Strauss, a 
teacher of gourmet cuisine. 

Off Stride. McGovern toured the 
delegation caucuses with other candi- 
dates, arguing his case. Before the cre- 
dentials fight, says Gary Hart, “he was 
as apprehensive as I've ever seen him 
It knocked him off his stride.” As Mc- 
Govern monitored the battle on TV, he 
sat shoeless and tieless on a couch eat- 
ing a T-bone steak and ice cream, and 
occasionally fondling his month-old 
baby grandson Matthew. At 3 that 
morning, Eleanor McGovern drove 
back to the Doral from the convention 
center; when she got there, she found 
that the candidate had gone to sleep. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, his 
nomination assured, McGovern labored 
over his acceptance speech. He had no 
shortage of suggestions. Old Kennedy 
Aides Adam Walinsky, Arthur Schle- 
singer and Richard Goodwin contrib- 
uted ideas in lofty, cadenced prose. 
Campaign Speechwriter Robert Shrum 
submitted drafts; McGovern rejected 
all but a few ideas and an occasional 
phrase, preferring to write the speech 
himself on lined yellow legal pads—a 
practice of Richard Nixon's. 

The afternoon before the nomina- 
tion, some 300 protesters appeared in 
the lobby of the Doral. They were in- 
censed by a McGovern statement the 
night before to a group of P.O.W. wives. 
He had said that he would “retain the 
military capability in the region—in 
Thailand and on the seas—to signal and 
fulfill” his resolve to win the release of 
the prisoners. It was a curious incon- 
sistency in McGovern’s war position, an 
apparent apostasy from his vows of 
complete withdrawal. The protesters 
angrily called him on it, and McGov- 
ern explained that he would close US. 
bases in Thailand and remove all U.S. 
naval forces from waters adjacent to 
Southeast Asia once the prisoners were 
“free and those listed as missing were 
accounted for.” When they went on to 
demand that he sign an S.D.S. proposal 
calling for life imprisonment of police 
officers who kill members of minority 
groups, McGovern said evenly: “I'm not 
going to sign it.” 

The presidential balloting Wednes- 
day night had an air of anticlimax. Not 
all of the Old Politics was gone: as the 
states were called to declare their votes, 
delegation chairmen delivered their tra- 
ditional commercials. Delaware was 
“the home of corporations, chickens, 
chemicals and charisma”; California 
was “the state that began the lettuce 
boycott”; North Carolina was “the sum- 
merland where the sun doth shine.” 

Despite an utter lack of suspense, 
delegates in the hall kept close tallies 
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of the vote, as did Eleanor McGovern, 
who appeared at the convention center 
to savor the moment. McGovern stayed 
at the Doral, tracking the ballots, fid- 
dling with the television dial. “Illinois 
will put us over,” said Yancey Martin, 
McGovern’s black director of minori- 
ties. It was a small irony that McGov- 
ern soared over his required 1,509 with 
the Illinois delegation that he had rath- 
er reluctantly claimed from Richard 
Daley. In the hall, a brief, almost polite 
pandemonium broke out and then sub- 
sided. McGovern smiled in his hotel 
room, shook hands with his staff and 
kissed his relatives, murmuring “Thank 
you.” He betrayed his emotion only by 
a small, unmistakable sign: his blue eyes 
were brighter than usual. Before the 
vote-changing started, the total for Mc- 
Govern was 1,728.35. When it was over, 
the tally for McGovern was 1,864.95; 
Jackson, a surprising second, had 
485.65; Wallace had 377.50; Chisholm, 
North Carolina’s Terry Sanford, Hum- 
phrey, Muskie, Wilbur Mills and Eu- 
gene McCarthy trailed behind. 

Even before McGovern’'s formal 
anointment, the real suspense was over 
his choice for a running mate. McGov- 
ern himself was in considerable sus- 
pense on the matter. His first choice was 
clearly Edward Kennedy, even though 
there was some conjecture that McGov- 
ern had misgivings about a ticket in 
which the No. 2 man would be so much 
more glamorous than the presidential 
candidate. Kennedy had spent the con- 
vention week sailing in his 54-ft. sloop 
off Hyannisport, repeating insistently 
that he would refuse any national of- 
fice. Among his numerous reasons: his 
family’s concern for his safety, antic- 
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ipation of highly personal campaign at- 
tacks about Chappaquiddick, a hunch 
that 1972 would not be a Democratic 
year, and a sure knowledge that the vice 
presidency would be a dreary, frustrat- 
ing job. “Within two years,” said a 
friend, “Vice President Kennedy would 
be a sad-eyed, overweight drunk.” 

Just after Illinois made McGovern’s 
victory official, Kennedy placed a rit- 
ual call of congratulation to McGovern. 
McGovern offered the second spot, not 
very insistently, and Kennedy refused, 
giving boosts to Arkansas’ Wilbur Mills 
and Boston’s Mayor Kevin White 

Next, McGovern talked to Hum- 
phrey. “George put it to me straight,” 
Humphrey later told TIME’s Hays Go- 
rey. “He didn't beg me or implore me, 
but he asked me. I told him just as plain- 
ly that I could not and should not.” Mc- 
Govern went to sleep for the night. 

In a series of meetings next day, 
some 25 new possibilities were suggest- 
ed, including three blacks and several 
women. The list was pared to Lawrence 
O'Brien, Sargent Shriver, Kevin White, 
Wisconsin Governor Pat Lucey, Con- 
necticut Senator Abraham Ribicoff, 
Minnesota Senator Walter Mondale 
and Missouri Senator Tom Eagleton. 
McGovern was looking for a man who 
had identification with urban affairs, 
ability, the stature to assume the pres- 
idency, and a national rather than a re- 
gional appeal. Catholicism was under- 
stood to be helpful, if not vital. 

At 12:30 p.m., the nominee put out 
a feeler to Mondale. The Minnesotan 
let McGovern know that he wanted to 
run for re-election to the Senate. Next 
he called Ribicoff, who also demurred, 
preferring, at his age, 62, to remain in 
the Senate. Again McGovern tried, this 
time telephoning Wisconsin's Senator 
Gaylord Nelson; again he was rebuffed. 
Neilson said that he had promised his 
wife he would remain in the Senate. 
During yet another afternoon call, Mc- 
Govern informed Kennedy that he was 
still serious about Kevin White, who had 
already told McGovern he was avail- 
able. Delighted, the mayor made ten- 
tative arrangements to fly to Miami with 
Kennedy. But rumbles came back from 
the Massachusetts delegates; many 
threatened to boycott the convention 
hall if the choice was White, a Muskie 
supporter who had fought sharply with 
the McGovern slate during the prima- 
ry. White was dropped. 

Botched. By 3 p.m. the oddly 
botched courtship came to an end. “It's 
going to be Tom Eagleton,” McGovern 
told his staff. “Let's put in a call to him.” 
Eagleton is a bright, young (42) Border- 
state Catholic with a strong liberal rec- 
ord and ties to labor (see page 20). This 
time there was no hitch. Several days be- 
fore, Eagleton had told anyone who 
would listen: “I’m ecstatically avail- 
able.” When McGovern called, he re- 
plied: “George, before you change your 
mind, I accept.” 

After the untidy fumbling, McGov- 
ern’s acceptance speech that night 





might have been reassuring to some 
members of the party—and might have 
won him some new sympathizers na- 
tionally, The trouble was that most of 
the nation was already fast asleep by 
the time he spoke. As the delegates met, 
another long parliamentary struggle 
broke out over whether the convention 
should adopt party reform rules imme- 
diately or, as McGovern wished, wait 
until 1974 in order to avoid undue of- 
fense to party regulars who would be 
displaced by a new, expanded Demo- 
cratic structure. McGovern prevailed. 

Prankish. The delegates main- 
tained an appealing independence, even 
from their nominee. They insisted on 
nominating eight candidates for Vice 
President, including not only Eagleton 
but also Alaska’s Senator Mike Gravel, 
former Massachusetts Governor Endi- 
cott Peabody and Texas State Repre- 
sentative Frances (“Sissy”) Farenthold. 
By the time the roll call finally began, 
the delegates were in a prankish mood, 
casting ballots for TV’s Archie Bunker, 
Martha Mitchell and CBS-TVv’s Roger 
Mudd. It was, said Mankiewicz, “like 
the last day of school.” Because the 
clerk misheard a name, one vote was 
even recorded temporarily for Mao Tse- 
tung. Finally, in a grace note that 
brought the convention to its feet cheer- 
ing, the Alabama delegation cast all of 
its 37 votes for Eagleton, explaining that 
had Wallace been the nominee, he 
would have wanted the right to select 
his own running mate and McGovern 
deserved no less. When Eagleton was 
at last confirmed, it was 1:40 a.m. 

Late in the afternoon, Kennedy flew 
by private jet to Miami Beach. Arriv- 
ing on the podium after Eagleton’s 
speech, Kennedy drew the convention's 
first display of unmitigated warmth, a 
roaring standing ovation. Then, in a 
powerful speech written by Richard 
Goodwin, Kennedy delivered an evan- 
gelistic plea for unity. He sounded less 
boyish than he used to, speaking in driv- 
ing cadences reminiscent of his broth- 
ers and somewhat of F.D.R. His rhet- 
oric seemed rotund in comparison to 
McGovern’s prairie tones. “For there 
is a new wind rising over the land,” he 
said. “In it can be heard many things, 
promises, anguish, hopes for the future, 
echoes of the past, and our most cher- 
ished prayer, America, America, God 
shed his grace on thee.” In an insistent 
litany, he invoked the deeds of past 
Democratic Presidents—Jackson, Wil- 
son, Roosevelt, Kennedy and even Lyn- 
don Johnson. 

Then, with a tribute, he brought on 
George McGovern. For the candidate, 
it was the end of a long, improbable 
road, and he savored the moment. “My 
nomination,” he said, “is all the more 
precious in that it is a gift of the most 
open political process in all of our po- 
litical history. It is the sweet harvest of 
the work of tens of thousands of tire- 
less volunteers, young and old alike... 
As Yeats put it, ‘Think where man’s glo- 
ry most begins and ends/ And say 
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my glory was I had such friends.’ ” 

He called for party unity, praising 
not only Humphrey and Muskie and 
Chisholm and Mills, Sanford and Mc- 
Carthy, but also George Wallace—“his 
votes in the primaries showed clearly 
the depth of discontent in this country, 
and his courage in the face of pain and 
adversity is the mark of a man of bound- 
less will.” 

It was Nixon, said McGovern, who 
would be “the unwitting unifier and the 
fundamental issue of this campaign.” 
Then he aligned his themes for Novem- 
ber: truth in Government, and above 
all an end to the war. At the same time, 
McGovern attempted to calm fears that 
his defense cuts would disarm the na- 
tion. “It is necessary,” he said, “in an 
age of nuclear power and hostile fore- 
es, that we be militarily strong. Amer- 
ica must never become a second-rate 
nation.” He also promised to preserve 
the “shield of our strength” for “old al- 
lies in Europe and elsewhere, including 
the people of Israel.” It was, among oth- 
er things, a politic gesture to make, con- 
sidering the widespread suspicion 
among Jewish voters that McGovern is 
“soft on Israel.” 

Home. But above all, McGovern 
went on, national security means mon- 
ey for domestic priorities—schools, 
health, the cities, the environment, the 
jobless, for whom the Government 
would be an employer of last resort 
More jobs, he said, would depend pri- 
marily upon a reinvigorated private 
economy. Thus, while promising wel- 
fare and tax reform, he sought to re- 
assure business 

His peroration sounded like the 
making of his campaign slogan, “Come 
home, America.” Almost rhythmically, 
he chanted: “From secrecy and decep- 
tion in high places, come home, Amer- 
ica. From a conflict in Indochina which 
maims our ideals as well as our soldiers, 
come home, America. From the waste 
of idle hands to the joy of useful labor, 
come home, America. From the pre}- 
udice of race and sex, come home, 
America.” It was a mélange of Martin 
Luther King (“We have a dream”) and 
Robert Kennedy (“to seek a newer 
world”), with a paraph by Woody Guth- 
rie (“This land is your land, this land is 
my land”), Above all, it was perhaps as 
pure an expression as George McGovy- 
ern has ever given of his particular mor- 
alistic sense of the nation 

To TimMe’s Hugh Sidey, a veteran 
watcher of Presidents and candidates, 
that moralistic sense is vital to under- 
standing George McGovern and the 
kind of candidate he will be. Reported 
Sidey: “McGovern may not be a card- 
carrying Methodist or what could tech- 
nically be called a Christian, but he be- 
lieves devoutly in the prescription of the 
Bible. There shall be no war. Feed the 
hungry. Minister to the sick. Take from 
the rich and give to the poor, and most 
of all gain your own soul by giving it 
completely. In Miami Beach, it was like 
St. John the Baptist on Collins Avenue 
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“It is a quality that made Bobby 
Kennedy once say that McGovern was 
the only decent man in the Senate. It 
could win him the presidency, and it 
could destroy McGovern if it ever got 
out of hand and became a negative force 
of self-righteous indignation. Some- 
times when he talks there is a faint whiff 
of William Jennings Bryan about him, 
of standing on the Lord's side 

“With his call to arms, McGovern 
will mix some carefully calibrated out- 
rage against Richard Nixon, the Prince 
of Darkness himself. In its way, Mc- 
Govern’s campaign will be old-fash- 
ioned, searching back to the founding 
fathers for mottoes with which to face 
the future. And if it goes as the Mc- 
Govern strategists believe it will go, the 
campaign will be a spiritual adventure.” 

When McGovern’s speech was over, 
Humphrey and Muskie, Chisholm, San- 
ford and Jackson all clasped hands in a 
tableau of party unity; only Jackson 
looked, at first, dyspeptically suspicious 
As McGovern knew, that array of uni- 
ty could not conceal the deep fissures 
that divide the party. Actually, there are 
two Democratic parties now. One was 
in the convention hall, relishing its as- 
cension to power. The other, beaten and 
bitter, was on the sidelines. It was not 
just Richard Daley, but included scores 
of Democratic Governors, Senators, 
Congressmen, state party chairmen, lo- 
cal officeholders—all the regulars un- 
horsed by the McGovern reforms and 
outorganized by what is now the Mc- 
Govern machine. Only 19 of the na- 
tion’s 30 Democratic Governors came 
to Miami Beach, and none played a sig- 
nificant role. As Eagleton 
noted earlier last week, 
most of his colleagues have 
“become paranoid because 
they think we're headed for 
disaster.” 

For all their show of 
solidarity, a certain sour- 
ness and apprehension re- 
mained among the losing 
presidential candidates. 
Said Humphrey: “I think 
George made a great mis- 
take with Mayor Daley 
Dick Daley is a proud man, 
sensitive. That organiza- 
tional support out there is 
essential. George is going to 
have to reach an agreement 
with Daley if he is to carry 
Illinois. It's going to be dif- 
ficult to do now.” Then, 
somewhat wistfully, Hum- 
phrey added: “Well, these 
new people—they’re estab- 
lishment now. It happens 
fast. We'll see how they like 
it.” Between now and No- 
vember, McGovern faces 
the task not only of defeat- 
ing Richard Nixon but also 
of keeping together enough 
of the old Democratic co- 
alition to prevent a ruin- 
ous shattering 
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At the end of the convention last 
week, McGovern tried to take the first 
steps. As is customary, the nominee of- 
fered his choice for a new slate of of- 
ficers for the Democratic National 
Committee. McGovern wanted Chair- 
man Larry O'Brien to stay on, even 
though some of the Senator's staff ob- 
jected. Strongly believing that the Mc- 
Govern ticket is doomed this fall, 
O'Brien refused the offer. In his place, 
McGovern proposed Mrs. Jean West- 
wood, a savvy Utah national commit- 
teewoman who ran the McGovern cit- 
izens’ movement in 17 Western states 
McGovern wanted her partly because 
she is a woman, but also because her 
ties to regulars, including labor leaders, 
are excellent. 

In the style of the Old Politics, 
Mrs. Westwood was confirmed without 
a whisper of dissent. Then McGovern 
offered his choice for vice chairman: 
Pierre Salinger. With that, Charles Ev- 
ers, the black mayor of Fayette, Miss., 
challenged the nominee, insisting that 
former New York State Senator Basil 
Paterson, a black, be named vice chair- 
man. After an awkward moment, Sal- 
inger withdrew his name from consid- 
eration, and Paterson was elected. It had 
been George McGovern’s turn to feel 
the force of the New Politics. The in- 
cident may have been a mild caution 
for the nominee. As James H. Rowe, 
an old professional from the F.D.R 
days, observed: “The old bulls never 
quit until the young bulls run them out 
The old bulls are dead, but don’t forget 
that the young bulls eventually become 
old bulls too.” 


WESTWOOD & PATERSON WITH McGOVERN 











RADICALS 
Flamingo Park Jamboree 


For weeks an aura of impending 
mayhem hovered over Miami Beach. 
Residents were openly jittery about 
claims that up to 10,000 militant pro- 
testers would storm the city during the 
Democratic National Convention. As it 
happened, the feared invasion was more 
carnival than confrontation. Fewer than 
4,000 “non-delegates” showed up. With 
the approval of the city fathers, they un- 
furled their bedrolls in Flamingo Park, 
seven blocks from the convention cen- 
ter. The armies of the New Politics 
looked anything but menacing. Saffron- 
robed Hare Krishnas jingled and 
danced next to the Young Socialists. Sa- 
tanists tossed Frisbees with the Jesus 
people. Half a dozen young stragglers 
took refuge under a spreading shade 
tree, stuck up a crayoned POT PEOPLE'S 
PARTY sign, and soon found that they 
had the largest group in the park. Ex- 
claimed one young Democratic worker 
who had spent months planning for the 
expected crunch of street people: “It 
looks like a Boy Scout jamboree!” 

Jeff Nightbyrd of the Youth Inter- 
national Party explained: “There aren't 
any real villains here at the Democratic 
Convention.” In marked contrast to the 
club-wielding cops at the 1968 Chica- 
go convention, Miami Beach Police 
Chief Rocky Pomerance worked close- 
ly with protest leaders. Most important, 


GATHERING IN FLAMINGO PARK 


the Democrats had changed into a par- 
ty with a broader base. Not only did 
the Democrats nominate an antiwar 
candidate, but members of the protest 
groups who stormed the barricades in 
Chicago were now inside the conven- 
tion hall. Said Yippie Leader Abbie 
Hoffman: “I’m groovin’ on democracy! 
This thing really freaks me out!” 

What little serious political action 
there was came from a coalition led by 
the National Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tion. They marched on the empty con- 
vention center, took over the hall and 
demonstrated for nearly two hours. 

Protest leaders promise bigger 
things at the Republican Convention in 
August. As if to underscore the point, 
late last week six leaders of the Viet- 
nam Veterans Against the War were in- 
dicted in a Tallahassee, Fla., federal 
court for plotting to “maliciously dam- 
age and destroy, by means of explosive 
devices, buildings and persons” during 
the G.O.P. convention 


DISSIDENTS 
The Wallace Factor 


The Wallace delegates were bug- 
eyed. There on the podium at the con- 
vention was a certified member of Gay 
Liberation nonchalantly addressing the 
party while a small claque cheered him 
on. “Goddam,” said Jess Lanier, mayor 
of Bessemer, Ala., though the gay plank 
did not pass. “Goddam. If 
that’s what they're going to 
talk about, we're never go- 
ing to get this party togeth- 
er again. They haven't got 
a dog's chance of electing 
a President on this plat- 
form. Damn, do they need 
Wallace!” 

Which is just what Wal- 
lace is counting on. No one 
can predict what the ram- 
bunctious Governor, even 
confined to a wheelchair, 
will do. His campaign man- 
ager, Charles Snider, says 
that Wallace may lead a 
third party in 1972, and 
Wallace has been invited to 
give the keynote address at 
the American Party Con- 
vention next month. But 
this is probably no more 
than a threat to keep his 
leverage within the Demo- 
cratic Party 

The surprisingly big 
primary vote that he won 
convinced Wallace that he 
speaks for the average man. 
He does not want to forfeit 
all the credits he has built 
up within the party. While 
endorsing neither McGov- 
ern nor Nixon, he will play 
his own game, aimed at 
helping local Democratic 
candidates who stand clos- 





er to him than to McGovern. Partic- 
ularly in areas where the party’s pro- 
busing platform will be a burden, 
candidates may call on Wallace. He ful- 
ly expects McGovern to lose badly; then 
he hopes the party will be restructured 
more to his taste 

He still harbors the desire to become 
President, and that could be accom- 
plished, if ever, only within the Dem- 
ocratic Party. The attempt on his life, 
as much as the primary votes he got, 
has given him a credibility and a re- 
spectability he did not have before. He 
is no longer a regional fringe candidate. 
As he says: “The other candidates are 
speaking in different tones of voice 
about me than they did four years ago.” 
Despite the trauma of the shooting, both 
Wallace and his wife Cornelia show 
signs of boredom with provincial life 
in Montgomery and appear to yearn for 
a larger stage. 

The biggest deterrent to his ambi- 
tions remains, of course, his physical 
condition (see Mepicine). Wallace is far 
too weak to think seriously of launch- 
ing a third-party campaign. Some of his 
aides suggested a media campaign that 
would let the Governor stay at home 
in his wheelchair, but that is not his 
style. If he led a third party, he might 
take electoral votes in the South away 
from Nixon, and keep enough conser- 
vative northern Democratic voters from 
switching to Nixon to give McGovern 
a chance in states like Michigan. That 
he intends to remain a good Democrat 
is bad news for McGovern. 


Toppling the Titans 


At past conventions it would have 
been unthinkable to treat those two ti- 
tans of Democratic politics—AFL-CIO 
President George Meany and Chicago 
Mayor Richard Daley—with anything 
but deference and respect. Between 
them, they were supposed to hold the 
balance of victory and defeat for the 
presidential nominee. Yet last week the 
unthinkable happened. Meany and Da- 
ley were not only slighted, they were 
not in evidence at the convention and 
openly mocked. The nominee himself 
set the tone when he told reporters that 
he did not think it would be “fatal” if 
Meany and Daley failed to endorse him 
“I don’t think my chances of winning 
the election depend on unanimous sup- 
port of the little oligarchy at the top. If 
they did, | would never be where I am 
now because I certainly haven't had 
much help from them along the way.” 

How McGovern gets along without 
Meany and Daley will be the ultimate 
test of the New Politics. If McGovern 
can win without them, he will have 
proved that a candidate can bypass such 
traditional intermediaries and go direct- 
ly to the people. He will have shown 
both the labor hierarchy and the big- 
city machine to be in a more advanced 
state of decay than anybody had 
thought. At this point it looks as if Mc- 
Govern will have to do without their 
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DALEY AT 1968 CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 
The silence was ominous. 


services. Both Meany and Daley have 
made it clear that they have been mor- 
tally offended, and neither is one to for- 
give or forget an insult, much less a pub- 
lic humiliation. 

“This man’s ideas aren't liberal,” 
growled Meany last week. “This man’s 
ideas are crazy.” Meany’s anger has 
been building up. It is not just that he ob- 
jects to McGovern’s positions on such 
issues as pot, abortion and the Viet Nam 
War. He has also developed a distrust 
of the candidate that aides feel can nev- 
er be dispelled. The antagonism dates 
back to 1962, when McGovern ran for 
the Senate from South Dakota. Hard- 
pressed for cash in a tough campaign, 
he asked the AFL-CIO for a $30,000 loan. 
The request came to Meany, who or- 
dered: “Give him the money.” With 
that, Meany concluded that he had an- 
other Senator who was safe for labor. 

That turned out to be only partly 
true. McGovern dutifully voted the la- 
bor line much of the time, but he 
flunked one crucial test. He voted 
against cutting off a filibuster that was 
preventing a vote on repeal of the right- 
to-work provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act—a sacred matter with labor. He 
subsequently cast many other votes that 
were considered anti-labor. To Meany, 
he was an ingrate. He made no notable 
effort to conciliate the labor chieftain. 
Typically, he said that since he had 
made a mistake on_ right-to-work, 
Meany should confess that he had been 
wrong about the Viet Nam War. By con- 
vention time, Meany was mad enough 
to have the AFL-CIO distribute a 46-page 
attack on McGovern’s legislative record 
—as if McGovern were the Republican 
presidential candidate. Most of the rest 
of big labor is following Meany’s lead 
Unless he relents, they will not yield, ei- 
ther. It could cost McGovern help at 
the polls as well as $5,000,000 in labor 
campaign funds. 

Initially, Daley was not as angry at 
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MEANY IN MIAMI BEACH HOTEL LOBBY 
The distrust was deep. 


McGovern as Meany was. McGovern 
did not encourage delegates to file in 
his behalf in Chicago; he wanted the 
mayor's support if it was at all possi- 
ble. But he forfeited it when Daley's del- 
egates were replaced at the convention 
by the challengers, including some of 
the mayor's sworn enemies, among 
them Alderman William Singer. Watch- 
ing the proceedings from a distance at 
his summer home in Michigan, the may- 
or maintained an ominous silence while 
his supporters vowed that they would 
never back McGovern. Said Chicago 
Alderman Vito Marzullo: “Only the 
Lord or Mayor Daley could activate me 
for McGovern.” 

At this point the Lord would be the 
better bet. “To Daley,” says an aide, 
“McGovern is the classic Methodist 
—the kind of guy who doesn’t sweat. 
No one is more difficult for an Irish 
Catholic to get along with than one of 
those non-sweating Methodists.” As de- 
yout a Democrat as he is a Catholic, 
Daley would agonize over abandoning 
the presidential nominee. But short of 
that drastic step, there is plenty he can 
do to express his displeasure with Mc- 
Govern. He can cut off Cook County 
funds to McGovern or hamper the dis- 
tribution of his literature or harass his 
workers. On Election Day, Daley's pre- 
cinct workers will be strategically sta- 
tioned at polling places. Conceivably, 
Daley's services may not be as indis- 
pensable as they once were—at least so 
the McGovern forces hope. A group of 
reformers called the Independent Pre- 
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cinct Organization, led by Bill Singer, 
have developed a grass-roots organiza- 
tion that has proved as effective as Da- 
ley’s in some local races. If it can be 
mobilized for McGovern, it might do 
the work that Daley seems likely to 
shun. Then, too, Daley might eventually 
be moved to help McGovern—a little. 

If Meany and Daley remain hostile 
to McGovern in the campaign or are 
at least neutralized, President Nixon has 
an advantage he would not have 
dreamed possible before the conven- 
tion. Spokesmen for the Old Politics 
though they may be, the two bosses have 
enormous appeal for a large part of the 
electorate—the “ethnics,” the kind of 
voter that was underrepresented at the 
Democratic Convention and is likely to 
resent McGovern. If these voters switch 
to the Republicans in large numbers, a 
sizable chunk of the Democratic coali- 
tion will disappear. Would Meany and 
Daley, loyal Democrats all these years, 
welcome such a development? In the 
past, they have taken exception to the 
President. Yet they have also learned 
to live with him, though not very com- 
fortably. They are not sure they would 
be as comfortable with McGovern, who 
so far has made life distinctly trouble- 
some for them. They might be willing 
to wait out another four years of Re- 
publican rule in order to get the kind 
of Democrat they want. It is Candidate 
George McGovern’s task to convince 
them that it is not worth the wait, that 
even if he is not their kind of Dem- 
ocrat, it is still in their interest to sup- 
port him in the coming campaign. 


THE DELEGATES 
Eve’s Operatives 


Gazing around the convention 
through her blue-tinted glasses, Gloria 
Steinem pronounced with satisfaction: 
“We've changed the population here. It 
almost looks like the country.” What 
she meant was that women are 52% of 
the nation’s population, and last week 
close to 40% of the convention dele- 
gates were women—a dramatic jump 
over their 13% representation at the 
1968 Democratic Convention. Decora- 
tive as the women were in their bell-bot- 
tom trousers, miniskirts, jeans and hot 
pants, they were not there to be on dis- 
play but to seek power. Except for a 
couple of setbacks, they got enough to 
satisfy and even surprise them. 

The National Women’s Political 
Caucus had worked hard to get women 
elected as delegates under the liberal- 
ized McGovern-Fraser Commission 
rules. At the convention, they turned 
up everywhere in positions of power 
—on the Credentials Committee, the 
Rules Committee, the Platform Com- 
mittee. They came in all sizes, ages and 
accents. They ranged from Katherine 
Harjo, 17, a Seminole Indian from 
Oklahoma to Jessie Sanders, 79, a po- 
litical pro from South Dakota. The con- 
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vention’s co-chairman, Yvonne Brath- 
waite Burke, a black running for 
Congress from California, wielded the 
gavel with muscle, tact and a winning 
smile. Delegates were careful to address 


her as “Madam Chairwoman,” or, at 
least once, as “Madam Chairperson.” 
Representative Shirley Chisholm of 


New York won a small but loyal fol- 
lowing for her presidential candidacy 
Frances (“Sissy”) Farenthold, a Vassar- 
educated Texan who ran well for Gov- 
ernor earlier this year, was nominated 
for Vice President and came in second 
to Eagleton. On the convention’s last 
night, Jean Westwood of Utah, a Mor- 
mon who served as one of McGovern’s 
floor managers, was elected the first 
woman Democratic national chairman 

Male delegates were sufficiently on 
guard not to begin a talk to women with 
such traditional lines as “You lovely la- 
dies” or “What feminine pulchritude.” 
Even the slightest slip of the tongue by 
the best-meaning male brought swift 
retribution. At one of the sessions of 
the Women’s Caucus, McGovern was 
introduced by Liz Carpenter with the 


compliment: “We are all here because 
of him.” Trying to make a joke, Mc- 
Govern replied: “The credit should go 
to Adam.” Seeing nothing funny, the 
women hissed until he pleaded: “Can | 
recover by saying Adam and Eve? 
Shouted an alternate delegate: “Make 
it Eve and Adam.” 

Unsisterly. Not all the women del- 
egates were so faithful to Eve. Some 
wore conventional street-length dresses, 
studiously ignored the militants, de- 
ferred ostentatiously to men and even 
attended a fashion show. At one cau- 
cus, Minnesota Delegate Yvette Olden- 
dorf, smartly attired in a pantsuit, rose 
to protest: “I find it an extreme insult 
to suggest that women delegates should 
be attending style shows while the men 
attend to the business of the conven- 
tion,” prompting the remark: “My God, 
it sounded like she was saying, ‘They 
are slaughtering Christians down on 
34th Street." Militants took action 
against women they considered to be 
traitors to their sex. Those who stayed 
at the Playboy Plaza proselytized the 
bewildered Bunnies as earnestly as the 
Jesus freaks buttonholed passers-by on 
the streets. When a prostitute scrounged 


a pass and started to solicit on the 
convention floor, she was promptly 
expelled 


Womanpower produced a compre- 
hensive party plank calling for an end 
to discrimination against women in ev- 
ery imaginable area. But the plank was 
most conspicuous for what it omitted 
any mention of abortion, the central is- 
sue for today’s politicized woman. It 
gave the women delegates a lesson they 
are not likely to forget in practical pol- 
itics that knows no sex. Trying to get a 
pro-abortion minority plank adopted, 
they met resistance from the McGovern 
forces, who were determined to keep 
the sensitive issue out of the campaign 
The women were already smarting from 
McGovern’s failure to support on the 
floor their challenge to the South Car- 
olina delegation, which they said lacked 
a sufficient number of women. In the 
caucus, McGovern had said that he 
“fully and unequivocally” backed the 
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women on South Carolina. Betty Price. 
dan complained “We were cynical] 
misused.” Now they were outraged id 
in the case of Gloria Steinem, tearfyj 
with rage. Calling the McGov« 
eratives “bastards,” she had to ad 
from the floor in the middle of th 
tion debate 

The women were surprised and 
distressed by a right-to-life speake; 
St. Louis Attorney Eugene Walsh, who 
proclaimed: “We want our young to live 
to be born. If we adopt a report that 
gives approval to snuffing out life in ear- 
ly times, what hope can we give the 
derly Americans that their lives 


el- 





be extinguished?” Argued Delega ban 
nifer Wilkie: “The freedom of neo- 
ple to control their own fertility must 
be an essential human and health right 


After Shirley MacLaine pave a 


speech that seemed to support McGoy- 


ern’s position, Bella Abzug confronted 
her. “A sister never goes against a sis- 
ter,” boomed Bella, undaunted by her 
2-1 loss to Congressman William Fitts 
Ryan in the New York primary. “This 


cannot be tolerated.” Retorted Shirley 
“Sisters have a right to have pragmatic 
politics as well as personal principles 

After Bella stormed off, Shirley re- 
marked: “She's getting to be more the- 
atrical than I am. Jesus Christ, every 
time the red light goes on, she gets up 
there and does her number. | guess I'm 
getting into her profession, so she’s get 


ting into mine.” Liz Carpenter was 
philosophical. “If we'd waited until we 
all loved one another, we'd never have 


taken Bunker Hill.” 

Spurred by their success at the con- 
vention, the women are eager fo 
battles. They are laying plans to claim a 
bigger share of American political life 
With the experience of the convention 
behind them, many women are planning 


future 





to run for public office. “Women may be 
almost 40% of the delegates,” says Frie- 
dan, “but that doesn’t mean we have 
40% of the power, But we are learning 


quickly how to use power. By the next 
convention there will be a lot of women 
here with real power. I expect [o see 
three times as many female off 
ers by that time.” 


ehold- 


How the Young Saw It 





In demeanor, resiliency and wnag- 
ination, the number of young det tes 
at the Democratic National Convention 
hrought freshness to the old p litical 
process. For four young Democt ue 
delegates attending their first conver 
tion, the experience was an adventure 
into the unknown, Their reaction 

SALLY Pet, 22, Georgia, a senior math 
major at West Georgia College 1 ‘ ar- 
rollton, Ga., first thought of running for 
delegate last February when a ! istory 
professor suggested it to her and sev- 
eral other students. “We thought, for 
heaven's sake, that can't be poss ble 
That's strictly for the old peopl She 
was elected largely with student voles 


WOMEN OF COLORADO DELEGATION 





‘She all but swooned when she first 
entered the convention hall: Ev- 
y thing was so high, so big. Iw - 
) fost. There were people every- 
” where. It was so exciting. If you 
could breathe in the atmosphere, 
I was doing it. My hands were 
shaking. I got so confused, I tried 
Te en cor 
em n. ie : 
aig Gresented, “waves of patri- 
otism swept over me. I hadn't 
sung The Star-Spangled Banner 
since grammar school. It felt real 
lactually got chills.” 

After days of caucusing in 
stuffy rooms and long nights in 
the convention hall, she came to 
realize that democracy in action 
js not all chills and thrills. “At first 
I felt strange. | thought, ‘Everyone 
knows what's going on and I don't. 
Then I started to listen to the speakers, 
but when I looked around not another 
soul was listening.” A McGovern sup- 

rter, she says of the vote that ousted 
the Illinois delegation headed by Chi- 
cago Mayor Richard Daley: “I couldn't 
understand why anyone would vote for 
Daley. But someone explained to me 
that there’s a lot of party structure left. 
I didn’t know that.” She also discovered 
that Georgia's old guard was — flex- 
ible than she had thought. “At first they 
were skeptical about the young dele- 
gates. They thought we were in it for a 
lark. Now they take us more seriously. 
There's been a change.” 

TED PiLLOW, 20, lowa, vividly recalls 
the 1968 Democratic Convention in 
Chicago. He was one of the protesters 
outside the hall, taunting police, throw- 
ing rocks, breaking windows and flee- 
ing down side streets. Last week in 
Miami Beach he was sitting inside the 
convention hall as a member of the 
lowa delegation. He prefers, he says, his 
1972 style of political expression: “It’s 
just as much fun, in a conservative way, 
and the satisfaction lasts longer.” 

Raised in a black ghetto in Chica- 
go, he is attending Parsons College in 
Fairfield, lowa. He worked as a $2.50- 
an-hour janitor this spring to help pay 
his Way to the convention. On arrival, 
his visions of “big lights, luxurious seats, 
lbs ies that you could pick up, 

fee drinks, big parties up and down the 
halls of the hotel” were quickly shat- 
tered. He found that “the seats are hard, 
you can't see and I haven't had any time 
for even a few beers. There hasn't been 
4 single party, just sleep, a state caucus 
and then over to the convention hall. 
And Thaven’t found a single girl to take 
out Since I've been here.” 

His belief in the disappearance of 
Smoke-filled rooms was also destroyed 
/ When the lowa delegation held a rump 
Saucus in an attempt to block McGov- 
Pillon. bd — bp Sivrngmoce says 

- Instead of honestly supporting 
Person or an idea, there they were con- 
ee to knife somebody else.” When 

full delegation caucused, Pillow an- 
ROuNced: “I'm tired of these back-room 
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SALLY PEIL OF GEORGIA 
Getting chills. 


deals. I won't stay in a hypocritical sys- 
tem that says it has reformed itself and 
then continues in its old ways.” The ex- 
perience left him “a little more realis- 
tic, a little wiser and a little disillusioned. 
The rules have been changed to allow 
fair participation, but there are still 
plenty of people who are manipulators. 
All we've got to do is get better people, 
young people, into the party mecha- 
nism. I really think we can turn it 
around. Here I am, voting against May- 
or Daley. I guess that shows that you 
can do something to change the system 
if you really want to.” 

GERALD LAMB, 25, Michigan, is a part- 
time junior high school band director 
and a full-time backer of George Wal- 
lace. “He’s a fantastic man,” says Lamb. 
“If you're not for him, you are after 
you meet him. When Governor Wal- 
lace speaks, it’s almost like an orches- 
tra.” Lamb was selected as a delegate 
after he managed Wallace’s campaign 
headquarters in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Strapped for funds, he was unable to ac- 
cept until a rummage sale and a mail ap- 
peal yielded $200. The jet trip to Miami 
Beach was his first flight. 

For Lamb the high point of the con- 


vention came when he and a 

group of delegates were granted 

an audience with Wallace. Upon 

seeing the crippled Governor, 

he and the rest of the group 

spontaneously started singing 

God Bless America. “It was ex- 

tremely moving,” says Lamb. “I 

had a lump in my throat and 

goose pimples.” Later, at a youth 

caucus, Lamb was introduced to 

Yippie Leader Jerry Rubin. “He 

asked me why I’m for Wallace. 

1 told him: ‘Most Wallace youth 

are libertarians, and he’s a lib- 

ertarian.. When he heard that, 

his eyes popped out. We got along 

fabulously. He was very polite 

to me. But I have to admit, 

when I first recognized him, I 

started looking around for a friend.” 

As for the action on the convention 

floor, Lamb says that “I've never had a 

bubble pop so before. Everything is 

smaller than I thought. The political 

personalities are disappointing. Some of 

them are slobs. The aisles are so packed 

you can’t see, you can’t move, you can't 
hear. It was a total letdown.” 


PERSONALITY 
O’Brien’s Last Hurrah 


On the morrow of the convention, 
Lawrence F. O'Brien stepped down as 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, ending 24 remarkable years 
as the steward of his party. His last hur- 
rah was to preside with panache over 
the proceedings in Miami Beach last 
week. TIME's Washington Bureau Chief 
Hugh Sidey chronicles the event 
through the eyes of the Democrats’ 
pro of pros: 


They brought the reports from the 
floor to Larry O'Brien before the con- 
vention opened. Some of them were 
pretty scary. Beards, longhairs, nuts out 
there, filling up O'Brien's beloved par- 
ty seats, ready to tear his whole polit- 
ical life to shreds. He puffed on his 
Kents and chortled, sitting in his trailer 
just outside the hall, outwardly calm but 
inside taut. He would have the whole 
monstrous affair to oversee. 

He stubbed out a cigarette, put on 
his coat and thought to himself: Here 
we go—here’s reform. He made the 100 
crowded strides to the podium looking 
like what he has always been: a pol. 
Not young, not old, but plenty Irish and 
plenty seasoned. Odd that he represent- 
ed in the minds of many of the new peo- 
ple the very bossism they hated; yet he 
had held the party together for a dec- 
ade and sometimes, with men like Trea- 
surer Robert Strauss, almost with his 
bare hands and certainly with bare wal- 
lets. Without O’Brien there would have 
been no reform. 

Just before he took the final steps 
to view what lay before him, his dep- 
uty, Stanley Greigg, took his arm and 
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said, “Keep your sense of humor.” Good 
advice, and O'Brien's face crinkled. He 
felt pretty good. Then he saw them, and 
for an instant his internal radar swept 
the horizon and put them up against 
the Democrats of other times. Not that 
much difference, he told himself with re- 
lief, after only a few seconds. People 
keep forgetting that Democrats have al- 
ways come out of the streets and back 
alleys. More blacks, thought O’Brien, 
more women, younger—yes, a beard 
here and there. Somewhere in the back 
of his mind lurked the pictures of the 
faces of those working men of Massa- 
chusetts who had listened to him in bars 
and grubby back rooms when, as a 16- 
year-old, he gave speeches for his fa- 
ther running for delegate. They want- 
ed a society that worked. So do these 
people. 

O'Brien picked up the huge 
gavel. Too heavy, he thought. 
Why not get an electric buzzer 
next time? He whacked it down, 
and the great spectacle of Mi- 
ami Beach was on. He made an 
early decision. The noisy mass 
below him had to be managed, 
somehow led through four days 
of business, but more important 
were the millions and millions 
of Americans who were watch- 
ing through those blinking red 
eyes directly in front of him. 
Talk to them, he told himself, 
wondering what the man in San 
Clemente would be seeing in a 
few hours. 

The convention was already 
behind time when O'Brien start- 
ed his speech. That was delib- 
erate. Don’t harass or push. Stay 
loose, he kept telling himself. 
The noise on the floor hardly 
subsided as he talked—the old 
Irish rasp, the square sentences 
full of platitudes, annoyingly in- 
terspersed with film clips. Yet 
here and there people began to 








the credentials fight over California 
could get nasty. O’Brien had ruled ear- 
ly that a majority would be based on 
those voting, thus avoiding any “shock 
waves” on the floor that might ignite 
passions. And if they wanted roll calls, 
O'Brien would give them roll calls un- 
til Judgement Day. He had the right to 
refuse a roll call if 20% of the dele- 
gates did not ask for it, but he ignored 
this. Be scrupulously fair, he constantly 
reminded himself. He had deliberately 
avoided learning too much about sup- 
posed candidate strength in the days 
preceding the convention, lest he might 
accidentally seem to get involved in 
anyone’s strategy. 

The evening wore on. The roll calls 
in that curious sea of dispassion showed 
the McGovern strength. O’Brien set an 
informal tone. There was none of that 
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listen. It was not the familiar po- O'BRIEN OPENING CONVENTION 
lemic against Richard Nixon. It Leveling with the people. 


was not the extravagant praise 

of the Democratic past. He talked about 
“the crisis of truth,” of the Democrats 
being “on trial.” He did not avoid blame 
for problems, and he tried to warn his 
youthful audience that the world is not 
remade by “a stroke of the pen.” 

“We need everyone,” O'Brien con- 
tinued. His eyes flicked across the au- 
dience as if he might spot his old friend 
Mayor Richard Daley. He did not see 
him, and he would not. Too bad, he 
thought. Foolish politics. “Do we have 
the guts to level with the American peo- 
ple?” he asked. “We do not promise 
what we know cannot be delivered by 
man, God or the Democratic Party.” 
O’Brien had set the tone. Odd that the 
New Politics should be in him too (lat- 
er, McGovern phoned his praise and 
asked for a copy of the speech to help 
guide him in his acceptance address). 

Then the work began. If the Mc- 
Govern forces did not have the strength, 


“most honorable” from “the great state 
of .. .” If he knew the man it was 
“Frank” or “John.” The McGovern tri- 
umph came as almost routine business 
—no bands or balloons, a procedural 
footnote. O'Brien hardly noticed, shep- 
herding his energy for the night. 

He stepped up and whacked away 
with his too-big gavel to get the people 
out of the aisles. He looked down, and 
there was Pierre Salinger, vested, chub- 
by, one of the men who had worked 
with him when John Kennedy had won 
the nomination in 1960. “Will the port- 
ly gentleman in front please take his 
seat,” O'Brien intoned. Salinger ignored 
him. O’Brien chuckled and relaxed. 
What the hell, he thought, he himself 
had not paid a bit of attention to all 
those entreaties when he was running 
the Kennedy show. After all, most of 
these guys were actually obeying the 
chair’s demands. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
The Watergate Probe 


Despite the high political risk to 
the Republican Administration, the Jus- 
tice Department's investigation into the 
bugging of Democratic National Com- 
mittee headquarters in Washington's 
Watergate office complex is moving 
cautiously ahead. A federal grand jury 
this week is scheduled to quiz officials 
of the Committee for the Re-Election 
of the President on what they know 
about the affair. Admits one: “The FBI 
is all over this place.” Last week a law- 
yer who had represented the five men 
arrested on June 17 in the Watergate 
was charged by a federal judge with 
contempt of court for refusing to an- 
swer questions from the grand jury. 

The lawyer, Douglas Caddy, 34, a 
leader of youth groups in Barry Gold- 
water's 1964 presidential campaign, 
had mysteriously appeared to represent 
the five suspects when they were jailed 
—even though at that time none had 
telephoned anyone about the arrests. 
Caddy pleaded before the jury that his 
relationship with his clients must re- 
main confidential. The fact that Judge 
John J. Sirica ordered Caddy jailed for 
contempt was unusual, since judges 
are normally sensitive about protecting 
lawyer-client privileges. Prosecutors 
wanted to know how Caddy had heard 
about the arrests; investigators appar- 
ently believe that he was tipped by 
members of the bugging conspiracy 
who had not taken direct part in the 
headquarters break-in. 

Bugging Funds. Officials also be- 
lieve that they have traced some $100,- 
000 that financed the purchase of elec- 
tronic eavesdropping equipment and 
other costs of the operation to a cam- 
paign fund conduit set up by the Com- 
mittee for the Re-Election of the Pres- 
ident, which was headed until earlier 
this month by former Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell. The money appar- 
ently was part of an undisclosed amount 
donated by U.S. contributors to the 
committee through a businessman in 
Mexico in order to assure anonymity. 
The FBI was poring over the records of 
the committee, suspecting that the bug- 
ging funds flowed to the conspirators 
via the same Mexican in bank drafts 
that were deposited in the Miami ac- 
count of one of the arrested suspects, 
Bernard Barker. 

With the stakes so high, the case is 
turning into a battle involving some of 
the nation’s best-known lawyers. The 
Democrats have hired Criminal Lawyer 
Edward Bennett Williams to speed their 
civil suit for $1,000,000 in damages 
against the Re-Election Committee. 
The suspects, including James W. Mc- 
Cord Jr., the Committee’s chief secu- 
rity coordinator, are being individually 
defended by F. Lee Bailey and other 
legal stars. Attorney Caddy has hired 
no fewer than four lawyers to defend 
him against the contempt charges. 
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We built our Ford Torino 
to be the best 4-door value 


in the mid-size field. 
Check it out. 


Only Ford Motor Company 
completely redesigned its mid- 
size cars for 1972. 

Ford Torino’s all-new suspension 
and body frame construction 
produce an unusually smooth, 
quiet ride. With remarkably 
easy handling. 

You’ll find our 4-door models 


are sticker priced no higher 
than our 2-door models. 


We redesigned them, too, 
as Pillared Hardtops. This 
adds structural support 

as well as precise 

door and window fit. 





And since the 4-door wheel- 
base is longer, you get more 
room, more comfort. 


The experts at Motor Trend 
Magazine checked out the 
four-door Torino and gave 

it their “Sedan of the Year” 
award. 

Asa matter of fact, most 
people who check out Torino 
like it. 

This year it’s outselling 
every other car in the mid- 
size field—bar none. 

Check it out yourself. At 
your Ford Dealer’s. 





More car than you expected. 
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More and more groups are taking to the 
skies. To places like Boston, Bangkok and 
Barcelona 












And they are 
On the Boeing 74 


g in absolute luxury 


The family plane 

For tour groups. Retired couples 
Mothers with little ones. Businessmen and 
their families 


Makes no difference whether it’s a seven 
and one-half hour flight to Rome o1 

a quick hop from Chicago to Detroit— 
the 747 is the most comfortable plane 

in the air 

For kids to wander the wide aisles ar 
explore the Park Avenue-like lounges. For 
family movies in the sky. For a quick 
snooze. Or a leg-stretching walk 


Your favorite airline has special tour 
packages. Give them a call 

And while you have them on the phone 
ask about the movie in flight. Who 
knows—it might even be 

Going My Way) 
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Father knows 
best. 
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TROOPS FIRING AT CATHOLICS’ TRUCK IN BELFAST 
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FIFE-PLAYING MUSICIANS AT ORANGE DAY MARCH 
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The Violent End of a Fragile Truce 


T was perhaps the most disastrous 

week in Northern Ireland in the past 
three years. First the Belfast leadership 
of the I.R.A.’s militant Provisional wing 
forced a showdown with the British 
army, thereby breaking the fragile 
cease-fire that had lasted for only 13 
days. Then, in an effort to control the 
rising terrorism, Britain's Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland, William 
Whitelaw, ordered three battalions of 
soldiers to invade the I.R.A.’s “no-go” 
district of Andersonstown to put down 
gunmen who had been attacking an 
army command post for the past four 
days. 

In the midst of the renewed fight- 
ing a potentially explosive event oc- 
curred. Defiantly risking the prospect 
of open civil war, some 75,000 Prot- 
estants marched in the traditional Or- 
ange Day parades to celebrate the vic- 
tory 282 years ago of William of Orange 
over England’s deposed Roman Cath- 
olic King James II. In cities and towns 
all over the province, bowler-hatted Or- 
angemen in dark suits and orange sash- 
es massed for the parades. General 
violence did not break out—partly be- 
cause of the army's unusually severe se- 
curity precautions and partly because 
of an unseasonable summer rainstorm 
that apparently dampened Protestant 
spirits—but eight people were killed 
nonetheless. 

The cease-fire was broken by a dis- 
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pute over housing—a subject that lies 
at the heart of Catholic grievances 
Some 24 Protestant families, sick of liv- 
ing within range of I.R.A. gunmen on 
the edge of a Catholic district in Bel- 
fast, had abandoned their homes and 
moved to a wholly Protestant neighbor- 
hood. British authorities subsequently 
promised the empty houses to 16 Cath- 
olic families. But when the Protestants’ 
troublemaking Ulster Defense Associ- 
ation (see box, page 32) protested, hous- 
ing officials asked the Catholics to wait 
until the Protestant parades were over. 
If they refused, they would have to ac- 
cept housing elsewhere. 

Bottles and Bullets. That was ex- 
actly the kind of opportunity that Bel- 
fast’s Provo leadership was waiting for. 
Early last week a procession of 1,000 
angry Catholics marched down Lena- 
doon Avenue behind two trucks that 
carried the belongings of the 16 Cath- 
olic families. British soldiers barricaded 
the road in front of them, and a British 
officer begged them to turn back. In- 
stead they rushed forward, throwing 
rocks and bottles as they advanced. The 
officer in charge responded by order- 
ing his men to fire on the crowd with 
rubber bullets and water cannons. 

“That's it,” shouted a rumpled, mid- 
dle-aged man triumphantly. “The truce 
has been violated!” The man was Sea- 
mus Twomey, hard-lining head of the 
Belfast Provos, who had bitterly op- 


posed the cease-fire in the first place. 
Twomey was as good as his word. With- 
in half an hour of the British action, 
the sporadic war of snipers’ bullets and 
gelignite bombs had started up again. 
That night, six unarmed Catholics were 
killed after snipers halted their two cars. 
Among the victims were a man who 
tried to run for cover and another who 
ran to fetch a priest. Also killed were 
the priest and the 13-year-old girl to 
whom he had intended to deliver the 
last rites. 

The resumption of fighting was a 
bitter setback for William Whitelaw. In 
London, M.P.s from both sides of the 
House of Commons last week expressed 
their confidence in the man who faces 
perhaps the toughest task in British pol- 
itics since World War IL. Whitelaw ac- 
knowledged the praise but declared 
sadly: “I deserve none of these things 
because I am not succeeding.” None- 
theless, he emphasized that he would 
“continue to soldier through” to repair 
the truce. Accordingly, the British gov- 
ernment sent in additional troops, bring- 
ing its strength in Ulster to 17,000, the 
highest ever. 

Whitelaw also told the House of 
Commons that he had met secretly a 
few days earlier with six Provo lead- 
ers in London. He had taken the step, 
he said, because the situation had 
seemed “very dangerous,” and he had 
wanted to “save lives in any way I 
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could.” He had hoped that he might 
talk the Provos into tearing down the 
Catholic barricades in Londonderry 
that the Ulster Protestants resent so 
deeply. Despite the LR.A.’s demands 
that Britain move all of its troops out 
of Catholic neighborhoods immediately 
and withdraw all soldiers from North- 
ern Ireland by Jan. 1, 1975—conditions 
that Whitelaw described as “unaccept- 
able”—tha negotiations were expected 
to continue. The end of the truce also 
quashed, at least for the time being, 
this glimmer of hope for an eventual 
reconciliation. Whitelaw’s announce- 


ment of the discussions infuriated UI- 
ster’s Protestants, not simply because 
he had negotiated with the Catholic ter- 
rorists, but also because he had pre- 
viously said that he would not do so. 
Three nights after Whitelaw’s ap- 
pearance in Parliament, the worst fight- 
ing of the guerrilla war broke out. I.R.A. 
terrorists stepped up their sniping at- 
tack on the army outpost in Belfast's 
Lenadoon Avenue by rolling a bull- 
dozer laden with a 50-lb. gelignite 
bomb toward the sandbagged building. 
Though I.R.A. men fired on the roll- 
ing bomb, only a portion of the gel- 


The U.D.A.—Protestant Avengers 


HE Protestant counterpart of the 

LR.A. is the Ulster Defense Associ- 
ation, a formidably organized group of 
street-fighting soldiers who wear masks, 
combat jackets, British army chevrons 
and shoulder pips. Self-proclaimed sav- 
iors of Ulster’s “Prods,” they carry clubs 
and boast of having an arsenal of au- 
tomatic pistols, rifles, submachine guns 
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U.D.A. MEMBER AT BARRICADE IN BELFAST 


and grenades. As a group, U.D.A. mem- 
bers are mostly young and working- 
class; many are British army veterans, 
others graduates of the tough Tartan 
gangs. From Belfast, TIME’s London 
Bureau Chief Curtis Prendergast filed 
this report on their activities: 


The Shankill district is a Protestant 
Bogside, barricaded and bellicose. Just 
off the Shankill Road, past a checkpoint 
of steel pipe driven into the pavement, 
is the headquarters of C Com- 
pany, Ulster Defense Association. 
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C Company patrols, some riding Land 
Rovers, mount round-the-clock guard 
over the area’s narrow back streets. 
From C Company headquarters, a two- 
way radio network keeps the patrols in 
contact, while a clandestine broadcast- 
ing station—named Radio Free Nick, 
for nearby Nixon Street—keeps up lo- 
cal residents’ morale with pop-record 
requests and Orange marching songs. 

C Company is one of eleven U.D.A. 
units in Belfast. The U.D.A. claims it 
has 37,000 men in Northern Ireland, 
and the number may eventually swell 
to 60,000. For all its size, the U.D.A. 
has not displayed its weaponry openly 
in the streets yet, although 16 men (not 
yet officially identified as U.D.A.) were 
arrested while driving around the streets 
of Belfast carrying shotguns. 

. 


Last week, after the I.R.A. called off 
its cease-fire, the U.D.A. threatened to 
become the “Ulster Offensive Associa- 
tion” and to “take steps to eliminate the 
terrorists from this country” if William 
Whitelaw, Britain's proconsul in North- 
ern Ireland, does not. In one U.D.A. of- 
fice, | was shown purported LR.A. lists, 
giving names, addresses and, in some 
cases, brief physical descriptions of 
members of the Catholic underground. 

U.D.A. leaders insist that they are 
not seeking confrontation with the Brit- 
ish army. “We couldn't tackle the Brit- 
ish army as regards firepower,” a com- 
pany commander admitted. “But if the 
British army wasn’t here, we could look 
after ourselves.” The U.D.A.’s objec- 
tives, its leaders claim, are political, not 
military. They want to pressure White- 
law by challenging British authority in 
the U.D.A.’s barricaded areas until he 
orders British troops to clean out the 
1.R.A. sanctuaries of Bogside and Creg- 
gan in so-called “Free Derry.” As a 
slap at the British, the U.D.A. has set 
up free zones of its own. A sign in the 
U.D.A.-controlled area of Belfast reads: 
YOU ARE NOW ENTERING FREE WOOD- 
vALe. Four such areas in Belfast, plus 
one in Londonderry, are now perma- 
nently “no-go” for British troops, 
with entry blocked by steel girders, 


ignite exploded. The army responded 
by going on the offensive against I.R.A. 
strongholds, dispatching 700 troops to 
the Lenadoon Avenue area alone. Soon 
firing flared up in half a dozen Cath- 
olic areas, perhaps to divert troops from 
the Lenadoon hot point. The heaviest 
action took place in Belfast's Lower 
Falls area, where troops and gunmen 
exchanged 3,000 shots and the LR.A. 
used rocket launchers for the first time. 
The toll: 24 dead (including six sol- 
diers) since the fighting began—or 436 
since Ulster’s siege of unrest began three 
years ago. 


cement slabs, or masked U.D.A. men. 

Two weeks ago, 8,000 U.D.A. men 
massed to extend one of Belfast's bar- 
ricaded areas and were met by British 
troops. Fortunately for both sides, a 
compromise was worked out. Said one 
U.D.A. commander afterward: “If any- 
one had told me a year ago that we'd 
have 8,000 men standing eyeball to eye- 
ball with the British army in the pour- 
ing rain, and then say ‘All right, you're 
going home,’ and the men went home, 
I wouldn't have believed it. The deter- 
mination of these men, properly chan- 
neled, can do a lot.” 

Ulster Protestant politicians know 
this only too well and are rushing to 
woo the U.D.A. The love is not re- 
turned, however. The U.D.A. is a work- 
ing-class movement and wants no truck 
with Unionist politicians who “let the 
Ulster people down.” What the U.D.A. 
really fears is Ulster’s being “sold out” 
to a united Ireland—and it swears it will 
fight that prospect to the death. 

Most U.D.A. leaders insist on ano- 
nymity and refuse to let their pictures be 
taken by newsmen. An exception is 
Dave Fogel, 27, a tough, salty London- 
er and ex-soldier in the British army 
who commands the Woodvale Defense 
Association. “My business now?” asks 
Fogel bitterly. “I'm the one in eight un- 
employed in Northern Ireland.” Fogel is 
contemptuous of the middle-class poli- 
ticians who dominate the Unionist 
Party. His view of a local Unionist M.-P., 
who was seeking his vote: “He was 
wearing a mohair suit. There are no mo- 
hair suits around here. His face was 
brown as the wood over the mantel. My 
face is lily white because I can’t go off to 
the Bahamas on a holiday. I chased him 
down the bleedin’ street.” 


os 

What about the argument of Cath- 
olic Firebrand Bernadette Devlin that 
there could be a natural political alli- 
ance linking deprived Protestants and 
Catholics alike? Some day, concedes 
Fogel, but settling scores comes first. “I 
make no bones about it. If any people 
who look to me for protection are found 
with a bullet in their head or a bullet in 
the back, the consequences will be the 
severest I can imagine. I cannot allow 
people to go unavenged.” 
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LE CANARD ENCHAINE 


FRENCH VIEW OF PARIS NEGOTIATIONS 


DIPLOMACY 
The Ritual Resumes 


The scene was set for another en- 
actment of the familiar ritual. Units of 
France's tough riot police were sta- 
tioned along the elegant Avenue Kléber, 
which slopes away from the Arc de Tri- 
omphe. Outside what was once the 
Hotel Majestic, black sedans swung to a 
stop and disgorged the chief delegates, 
and their aides, of the four negotiating 
parties: the U.S., South Viet Nam, the 
National Liberation Front and North 
Viet Nam. 

Before entering the building, where 
the Viet Nam peace talks resumed last 
week after a 10-week suspension, U.S. 
Ambassador William J. Porter stepped 
up to a battery of microphones. He rat- 
tled off a list of recent diplomatic de- 
velopments—the Moscow summit, the 
start of East German—West German ne- 
gotiations, the Korean rapprochement. 
Then Hanoi’s Chief Delegate Xuan 
Thuy took over the microphones—and 
launched a numbingly familiar tirade 
against the American bombing of North 
Viet Nam. 

On that note of disagreement, the 
150th plenary session of the Paris peace 
talks began. It slightly increased the 
hope that the Communists might be re- 
turning to Paris with “a new approach.” 
Mme. Nguyen Thi Binh, the N.L.F. 
chief delegate, stood fast on the Viet 
Cong’s seven-point plan, which insists 
upon a total U.S. withdrawal by a set 
date, the resignation of South Viet 
Nam’s Nguyen Van Thieu and the es- 
tablishment of a coalition government 
in Saigon that would include the Com- 
munists and supervise new elections. 

She dismissed as “arrogant and il- 
logical” the more limited Nixon propos- 
al of May 8, which calls for an in-place 
cease-fire, a release of all American 
prisoners in return for a U.S. withdraw- 
al within four months, and an end of 
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acts of war by the USS. in Indochina. 
One glimmer of movement was a re- 
mark by Xuan Thuy. He suggested that 
while the Communists still wanted to 
oust Thieu, the shape of Saigon’s po- 
litical future might be left—as the U.S. 
has proposed—to later negotiations be- 
tween the two Viet Nams. Then, at 
week's end, Le Duc Tho, a North Viet- 
namese Politburo member who has had 
secret talks with Presidential Adviser 
Henry Kissinger, returned to Paris and 
indicated his willingness to enter into 
private talks again. Said Tho: “If Mr. 
Kissinger has something new to say and 
shows an interest in seeing me, I am 
ready to see him to discuss a correct so- 
lution to the Viet Nam problem.” 

It was too early to tell whether these 
remarks were simply a new variation 
onan old theme. Still, U.S. officials think 
the talks could advance. For one thing, 
the Communist offensive in South Viet 
Nam has faltered, while U.S. bombs 
continue to punish North Viet Nam. 

Pressure on Hanoi. Less visible is 
the pressure that Hanoi has been under 
from its allies. Communist leaders are 
known to have pressed the North Viet- 
namese for an agreement based on the 
May 8 plan, noting that Nixon is un- 
likely to make more concessions. The 
North Vietnamese, however, know that 
Nixon faces an election in four months 
against a rival who has vowed to stop 
U.S. bombing on Inauguration Day and 
pull all U.S. forces out within 90 days 
thereafter. As one North Vietnamese 
diplomat put it last week: “Nixon is 
bound by time. We have no time 
frame.” 

What, if anything, could come out 
of the current talks? The Nixon Admin- 
istration is not prepared to discuss a co- 
alition government in Saigon, which 
Washington believes would be Commu- 
nist dominated. The maximum hope is 
that Hanoi and the N.L.F. will agree 
to a settlement along the lines of the 
May 8 proposal. At most the talks could 
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roduce some sort of a formal cease- 

re that would end the U.S. air cam- 
paign over North Viet Nam in return 
for decreased North Vietnamese mili- 
tary activity in the South. That is far 
short of a peace settlement. Considering 
the Communists’ tough initial posture 
last week, it could also prove well re- 
moved from reality. 


Pleasing Results 


Flying into Budapest in the course 
of an 18-day, ten-nation swing through 
Asia, the Middle East and Eastern Eu- 
rope, U.S. Secretary of State William 
Rogers prepared for a meeting with 
Hungarian Party Boss Janos K4dar that 
briefers advised him would be courte- 
ous but cool. Instead, Rogers found that 
the Hungarians had literally and figura- 
tively rolled out a red carpet for him. In 
a 75-minute session (it was scheduled 
for only a half-hour), Rogers and Kadar 
explored the prospects of increased 
trade and technological support for a 
Communist country whose relations 
with the U.S. since. World War II have 
been mostly acrimonious. 

Hungary was not the only stop dur- 
ing Rogers’ trip where things went un- 
expectedly well. In Yemen, where he 
had to fly through sandstorms to dine 
with dagger-armed tribal chieftains, 
diplomatic relations were resumed af- 
ter a five-year hiatus. The Secretary of 
State watched as the U.S. flag was raised 
over the embassy in San‘a for the first 
time since the outbreak of the 1967 war 
between Israel and the Arabs. In return 
Washington last week began talks on a 
new USS. assistance program for the 
Yemenis. 

As far as Washington is concerned, 
the situations that produced both over- 
tures are more significant than the size 
of the countries involved. “No peace 
can last,” Rogers said in Budapest, “un- 
less each country, regardless of its 
strength or its political beliefs, works 
actively to preserve it.” Yemen was will- 
ing to play down its Arab nationalism 
and pro-Russian sentiments because it 
wants Western technical advice. Some 
U.S. diplomats feel that Sudan and 
Algeria, which have similar needs, 
may soon follow Yemen in resuming 
relations with the U.S. For its part, 
Hungary was taking advantage of the 
good feelings produced by the Moscow 
summit to branch out a little from 
the dominating shadow of the Soviet 
Union. 

The progress of new friendship be- 
tween contrasting governments is obvi- 
ously bound to be uncertain. Yemen’s 
decision to renew its ties with the US. 
brought howls of outrage from Cairo. 
Kadar, meanwhile, advised Rogers: 
“Please remember Hungary’s tragic his- 
tory, its geographical position and its 
lack of resources.” This seemed to mean 
that even though Budapest seeks closer 
relations with Washington, it may be 
forced from time to time to stiffen its at- 
titude in order to appease Moscow. 











The neglected part of your 


And how to fix it. 


Your cash flow moves through it every month of every 
year. As do memos, invoices, and all kinds of other vital 
communications. It’s one of the hidden nerve centers of 
any business. Your mailroom. 

And, if you're like most businessmen we know, you may 
be spending so much time getting the work out to your 
mailroom that you haven't had a chance to think about 
what happens when it gets there. 

And that's too bad. Because it could be costing you 
dearly, in time and money and employee morale. 

At Pitney Bowes, we know more about processing paper 
flow than anyone. And we've learned this: that business 
travels at the speed of paper. (Nobody ever sent a bill or 
an invoice or a payment over the telephone.) 

We've been working full time for 52 years to improve 
paper-processing for business. And we've just made an- 
other significant breakthrough. 

We've just developed a whole new design concept in 


Typical old style mailroom 
Before Pitney Bowes Mailing Systems. 





processing mail for business. The Pitney Bowes Mailing 
Systems. 

This unique concept brings your mail processing up to 
date—instantly. 

It is a totally integrated system of paper-processing 
machinery and functional storage units and sorting racks 
and work surfaces engineered precisely for maximum 
efficiency in minimal space. 

These Systems fit virtually any space you have or are 
contemplating. In a room or in the open. In capacities 
from Mom & Pop Shop to Giant Conglomerate. 

The fact is, every one of our Systems will be especially 
designed for your needs. A Pitney Bowes expert will ana- 
lyze your paper-flow and make remarkably accurate pro- 
jections of just what sort of mail processing system suits 
you best. No more and no less. And, whether you send out 
fifteen letters a week or fifteen thousand, we'll design you 
a mail center that can do the job faster, better, more effi- 


Charting your paper flow. The man from Pitney Bowes makes a 
detailed analysis of your special problems. And helps solve them. 
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ciently. (And the people who work in your mailroom 
will have a lot happier environment.) 

For the complete details on the new Pitney Bowes 
Mailing Systems, just write: Pitney Bowes, 1285 Pa- 
cific Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904, or call one of our 
190 offices throughout the U.S. and Canada. Postage 
Meters, Mailing Equipment, Copiers, Counters and 
Imprinters, Addresser-Printers, Labeling and Marking 
Systems. 


= Pitney Bowes 


Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. Any size, any space, any place. No matter how great your 


ume of mail, or how small: you can't beat Pitney Bowes Mailing Systems 


This is a mailroom in 1972. A Pitney Bowes 
Modular mini-mail center, ideal for a smal! business. 











You can go through life with an ordinary rum that makes 
ordinary daiquiris. Or you can use Ronrico. Life is any. 


Ronrico. The rum with the bright taste. ‘i 
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OKAMOTO HANDCUFFED TO ISRAELI MILITARY POLICEMEN DURING TRIAL 


ISRAEL 


Terrorist on Trial 


Whether because of youth or igno- 
rance, Kozo Okamoto, 24, seemed not 
to comprehend last week the sober déja 
vu of his appearance before a military 
tribunal in a barracks near Tel Aviv 
Okamoto stood before the three-officer 
court accused in the killing of 26 peo- 
ple and the wounding of 72 others in a 
terrorist attack at Tel Aviv’s Lod 
International Airport in which his two 
accomplices were also killed (TIME, 
June 12). The circumstances, however 
—a stern tribunal, spartan courtroom, 
TV lights, well-frisked audience of in- 
ternational journalists—replayed the 
surroundings in which Adolf Eichmann 
stood trial eleven years ago. The major 
difference: Eichmann, the man in the 
glass booth,* stood accused of murder- 
ing not 26 people but 6,000,000 

At the conclusion of his nine-month 
trial, Eichmann was hanged. It is the 
only time in Israeli history that the 
death penalty has been carried out. Oka- 
moto, after almost certainly being 
found guilty this week, faces the same 
fate, barring a commutation of his sen- 
tence by the Israeli Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral David Elazar, or clemency from 
President Zalman Shazar. Unlike Eich- 
mann, who to the very end denied per- 
sonal responsibility for the genocide of 
European Jews, the effusive, lantern- 
jawed Okamoto positively gloried in his 
actions. “Revolutionary warfare is a 
war of justice,” he told the court in an 
excitable singsong baritone that had to 
be cut off frequently to allow trans- 
lation into Hebrew and English. “And 
so | admit very frankly what I have 


*Which was not used for Okamoto because secu 

rity around him was considered foolproof and also 
because the Israelis did not want to evoke unnec 

essary comparison with the Eichmann trial 
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done.” The revolution will go on, he in- 
sisted. “In Washington and New York, 
the houses of simple folk must be de- 
stroyed. That is how they will be able 
to feel the sweeping torrent of world 
revolution. The slaughter of human be- 
ings is inevitable.” 

The facts of the charges against 
Okamoto—firing guns and illegally toss- 
ing grenades with intent to kill people 
and to damage property, and working 
for an illegal organization—were never 
in doubt. After his arrest at Lod seven 
weeks ago, Okamoto was confined for 
a period in Ramle prison, where Eich- 
mann had also been held. Okamoto, 
who was manacled while sleeping to 
prevent self-strangulation, spent much 
of his time while awaiting trial com- 
posing his confession. “I did discharge 
arms with two other people whose 
names | have forgotten,” he told the 
court. “I do not know how many peo- 
ple I killed. I fired not only at visitors 
and tourists but at policemen as well.” 

Okamoto’s court-appointed defense 
counsel, Max Kritzman, a Chicago- 
born, British-trained attorney who is 
considered one of Israel's most brilliant 
criminal lawyers, requested a psychiat- 
ric examination to test his client's san- 
ity. Okamoto tried to interrupt proceed- 
ings, forcing Kritzman at one point to 
throw up his hands and complain that 
“this man will not cooperate.” The three 
judges rejected the request and accept- 
ed the confession. The court's only hes- 
itation was over the charge that Oka- 
moto had confessed as a result of undue 
influence. Major General Rehavam 
Ze’evi admitted that he had promised 
the terrorist a pistol and one bullet “for 
his own personal use” in return for a 
confession. “I want to follow them,” 
Okamoto had said repeatedly of his two 
dead companions. But Ze’evi insisted 
that he had never meant to honor his 
promise. “I had no intention of keeping 
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the agreement,” the general said. “It was 
only bait.” Accepting his word, the 
court removed the last obstacle to the 
death penalty that Okamoto has been 
demanding ever since his capture 


MIDDLE EAST 


Death of a Guerrilla 


Accompanied by a_ 17-year-old 
niece, Palestinian Guerrilla Leader 
Ghassan Kanafani, 36, walked out of 
his apartment in a Beirut suburb, sat 
down at the wheel of his Austin 1100 
and turned on the ignition. The car dis- 
integrated in a horrendous explosion 
that killed the occupants and shook the 
neighborhood. Ten pounds of plastique 
had been stuffed under the right front 
fender; a hand grenade that served as 
detonator was wired to the ignition. 

Acre-born Novelist Kanafani (Men 
in the Sun, That Which Remains for 
You), an exile from his homeland since 
1948, was an ideologist and spokesman 
for the Marxist Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine. He was also ed- 
itor of the organization's Beirut week- 
ly, Al Hadaf (The Aim). It was Kana- 
fani’s office which in May dispassion- 
ately bragged of the P.F.L.P.’s role in the 
Lod Airport massacre for which Jap- 
anese Terrorist Kozo Okamoto was on 
trial (see preceding story). Kanafani’s 
funeral last week produced the largest 
display of fedayeen strength and sup- 
port seen in Beirut for at least two years 

Yasser Arafat, head of the over- 
all Palestine Liberation Organization, 
stayed away for security reasons; P_F.L.P 
Boss George Habash, who suffers from 
a heart condition, was forced to watch 
from an apartment balcony as the cor- 
tege passed. But representatives of all 
the guerrilla groups in Lebanon and 
Syria were on hand. A slow-stepping 
24-piece commando band in camou- 


KANAFANI AT 1970 PRESS CONFERENCE 
Promise of retaliation. 
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flage uniforms wailed Chopin's Funeral 
March. Thousands of Palestinian ref- 
ugees, in a half-mile-long procession, 
trailed the flower-smothered coffin and 
its gun-bearing honor guard to the feda- 
yeen’s “cemetery of martyrs.” 

Eulogists promised “the strongest 
and most cruel” retaliation for Kana- 
fani’s assassination. Expectedly, they 
put the blame on Israel, where some 
Knesset members had called for indi- 
vidual reprisals for the Lod attack; in- 
deed some Israeli politicians had sin- 
gled out Kanafani by name. One day 
after his funeral a bomb exploded in a 
lavatory at Tel Aviv’s busy central bus 
terminal. There were no deaths but elev- 
en people were injured; Israeli police ar- 
rested several Arabs as suspects and 
repulsed an angry crowd that tried to 
manhandle them. 

The incidents presaged a new round 
of skirmishes between the belligerent 
P.F.L.P. and the Israelis, who have re- 
taliated against fedayeen attacks and 
skyjacks with air and armor strikes at 
their bases inside Lebanon. The prin- 
cipal loser, if the confrontation esca- 
lates, will be Lebanon, which is too frag- 
mented politically to discipline the 
guerrillas and too weak militarily to 
fend off the Israelis. 


SOVIET UNION 
The Amerikanisti 


Among the foreign observers visit- 
ing the U.S. this summer to view the po- 
litical scene, one will look on with par- 
ticular fascination. He is a suave, but 
tough Russian named Georgy Arbatov, 
who knows more about American pol- 
itics than most Americans do and cer- 
tainly more than any other Soviet 
citizen. A Communist Party Central 
Committee functionary with a doctor- 
ate in political science, Arbatov, 49, is 
now the Soviet Union's ranking Amer- 
ica watcher. 

As director of the four-year-old 
U.S.A. Institute of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, Arbatov heads a think tank 
of approximately 80 so-called Ameri- 
kanisti—the Kremlin's answer to Krem- 
linologists. They represent a new breed 
of Soviet information specialist who an- 
alyze facts rather than churn out propa- 
ganda. “We are neither professional 
peacemakers nor professional propa- 
gandists,” Arbatov told TIME Corre- 
spondent John Shaw in Moscow last 
week, as he puffed on a Winston. “We 
are Marxists-Leninists, but within that 
frame of reference there is plenty of 
scope for understanding the U.S.” 

Housed in a 17th century mansion 
just off Kalinin Prospekt, Moscow’s 
most modern thoroughfare, the U.S.A. 
Institute has a collection of 9,000 books 
and 10,000 periodicals about America, 
most of which would be proscribed 
reading elsewhere in the Soviet Union. 
The institute subscribes to 300 U.S. pub- 
lications, including the Congressional 
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Record, and frequently opens its doors 
to visiting Americans for interviews and 
round-table discussions. Last week, Ar- 
batov had a day of talks at the institute 
with Columbia University Kremlinolo- 
gist Marshall Shulman, former Paris 
Peace Negotiator Cyrus Vance and for- 
mer Pan American Airways President 
Najeeb Halaby. 

Arbatov and his staff of thoroughly 
modern Marxists earn their keep by 
producing position papers for Soviet 
policymakers and servicing Soviet tech- 
nocrats’ curiosity about the manage- 
ment techniques of U.S. business and in- 
dustry. Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev is 
thought to have relied heavily on insti- 
tute position papers and briefings when 
he prepared to meet Richard Nixon at 
the Moscow summit. The institute has 
published a book on American research 
and development as well as reports on 
such subjects as “The Container Revo- 
lution in Transport,” “Agricultural Re- 
search in the U.S.A.,.” and “Psychology 
and Cybernetics.” 

The institute also publishes a 
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U.S.A. INSTITUTE’S ARBATOV 
Thoroughly modern Marxist. 


monthly journal, USA; Economics, Pol- 
itics, Ideology, that offers occasional 
translated reprints from the American 
press and articles on U'S. affairs by So- 
viet America watchers. The reprints are 
tendentiously edited to emphasize U.S. 
faults, and Soviet contributors faithful- 
ly hew the party line. Even so, USA con- 
tains more information, more sophisti- 
cated interpretation and less doctrinaire 
doubletalk than any other official Sovi- 
et publication. “Telling and hearing the 
truth, as we see it, about the U.S. will not 
harm our society,” says Arbatoy. Still, 
USA is considered a bit too candid for 
the masses: it is not sold on any news- 
stand in the U.S.S.R. Its circulation is 
limited to 32,000 copies, mostly among 
the country’s political and managerial 
leadership. 

The Soviet elite has been conspicu- 
ously represented among the journal's 





contributors as well as among its sub- 
scribers. Former President Anastas Mi- 
koyan’s son Sergei, Premier Aleksei Ko- 
sygin’s daughter Lyudmila Gvishiani, 
Brezhnev's daughter Galina, and For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko’s son 
Anatoly have all written on American 
affairs for the institute. A frequent con- 
tributor himself, Arbatov may write an 
article on the 1972 election, based on his 
upcoming trip to the U.S. 

The U.S.A. Institute is the only So- 
viet research center devoted to the study 
of a single country. The Amerikanisti 
enjoy increasing influence and support 
among the leadership due to the current 
Soviet-American rapprochement. Iron- 
ically, Russia's America watchers are 
prospering just when America’s Russia 
watchers fear that their profession is in 
serious trouble. “One difference be- 
tween us,” says Arbatov, “is that in 
times of bad relations there is less inter- 
est here in the U.S., but as relations im- 
prove there is more interest.” His bud- 
get for the institute has been increased 
in each of the past two years. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Battle in Bosnia 


For several hours one day last 
month, gunfire echoed through the 
densely wooded hills near the Bosnian 
town of Bugojno. At first, Yugoslav of- 
ficials explained away the sounds of bat- 
tle as an army training exercise. Then, as 
rumors began to fly, the Belgrade gov- 
ernment admitted that its troops had 
fought off an invasion of sorts. 

About 50 young Croat émigrés had 
established a base in the highlands of 
central Yugoslavia and there fought a 
fierce battle against government forces. 
Last week Yugoslav infantry and mili- 
tia were still searching for remnants of 
the raiding party, and President Josip 
Broz Tito called his closest advisers to 
his retreat on the Adriatic island of Bri- 
oni for an emergency meeting. 

The invaders were members of the 
UstaSe, a fascist organization that had 
ruled Croatia under Hitler during 
World War II, and has agitated from 
abroad for Croatian secession ever since 
(TIME, June 5). The raiders were be- 
lieved to have been recruited from right- 
wing Croats now living in Western Eu- 
rope and Australia. Making a mockery 
of Yugoslavia’s border security, they 
crossed illegally into the country from 
Austria on June 26 with an arsenal of 
submachine guns, rifles with telescopic 
sights, pistols with silencers and a por- 
table radio station. They stole a truck 
from a mineral-water bottling plant, 
hoisted the red-and-white checkerboard 
flag of Croatia, and drove 375 miles 
south. The band presumably expected 
to find popular support among the 
Croats, who make up the majority of the 
population in western Bosnia, a UstaSe 
stronghold during World War II. 

Instead of being welcomed as liber- 
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ators, they were met by apathy or open 
hostility. They were also greeted by se- 
curity police, civil guardsmen and sol- 
diers stationed at one of Tito’s heavily 
guarded hunting lodges a few miles 
away. Yugoslav authorities claim they 
“broke up and destroyed” the UstaSe 
unit, killing a dozen of the attackers and 
wounding another dozen. One Yugoslav 
officer and nine soldiers were killed, and 
half of the raiders escaped into the 
mountains. The age of the invaders 
—most were in their early 20s and had 
emigrated only in the past year or two 
—came as a shock to Yugoslav officials, 
who have always maintained that the 
UstaSe’s following is limited to Croat 
fascists of the older generation. 

The mini-invasion took place at an 
exceptionally tense time for Yugoslavia. 
The government's announcement that it 
had routed the raiders came two days 
before four young Croat nationalists 
were to have gone on trial in Zagreb, the 
Croatian republic’s capital. Although 
that trial has now been postponed until 
August, a second trial, involving seven 
other youths, began last week. Both 
groups are charged with instigating last 
year’s strike by 30,000 students at Za- 
greb University, and plotting to separate 
Croatia from the Yugoslav federation 
by force. 

Conceivably the UstaSe hoped its 
foray into Bosnia would trigger a wave 
of sympathetic demonstrations on be- 
half of the accused separatists. If so, the 
plan misfired badly. Instead of aiding 
the defendants, the raid came as a wind- 
fall for the prosecution; it gave credence 
to Belgrade’s repeated accusation that 
Croat “chauvinists” at home are linked 
with Croat extremists in exile. In fact, 
the timing of the incident was so conve- 
nient for the prosecution that it prompt- 
ed speculation—so far unconfirmed 
—that the Yugoslav secret police, who 
have heavily infiltrated the UstaSe, may 
have lured the invaders into staging the 
raid, But the more serious question was 
whether the attack was a reckless, one- 
shot adventure or whether it marked the 
start of a new, concerted campaign of 
UstaSe terrorism within Yugoslavia. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


The Artful Dodgers 


Tran Van Hai, 34, has been hiding 
out in Saigon’s labyrinthine alleyways 
since 1965. Reason: he is trying to avoid 
military service. While his wife works as 
a vendor, Hai does odd jobs in 
the neighborhood; together they make 
enough to care for their six children. 
When the police come, as they do with 
increasing frequency these days, he 
ducks down the maze of passages in his 
ramshackle neighborhood or hides be- 
tween the wall panels of his house. 

“I could not leave my wife and chil- 
dren,” Hai explains when asked why he 
deserted from an army unit a few years 
ago. “I love them very much, and there 
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is no one else to care for them.” The iro- 
ny is that because he has six children 
Hai is now legally entitled to a defer- 
ment. Since they were born while he was 
in hiding, he cannot get his draft status 
changed without being arrested as a de- 
serter—which would mean up to twelve 
months in prison and then front-line 
duty in an army unit. 

Avoiding military service in South 
Viet Nam has long been something of a 
national pastime. On a visit to Saigon 
back in 1967 (when the country har- 
bored an estimated 40,000 draft dodg- 
ers), Robert McNamara, then Secretary 
of Defense, flatly told the Thieu govern- 
ment that, if it wanted more U.S. troops, 
it had better get all those long-haired 
kids roaring around Saigon on motor- 
bikes into khakis. Because of the inva- 
sion by the North, avoiding military ser- 
vice has once more become a life-or- 
death matter for several thousand 
Vietnamese. The draft has been tempo- 
rarily expanded to make all males be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 43 liable for 
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YOUTHS APPLYING FOR DEFERMENTS IN SAIGON 
Minus fingers and feet. 


military service, and many of the new 
eligibles are working all the angles to 
avoid going to war. 

Draft evasion is most widespread 
among the middle and upper classes, 
who have the money to buy phony pa- 
pers or grease the palms of corrupt of- 
ficials. Rich families simply send their 
children out of the country, frequently 
buying a certificate from a doctor stat- 
ing that they need medical treatment 
only offered abroad. Some wealthy fam- 
ilies even bribe South Vietnamese army 
helicopter pilots to fly their draft-eligi- 
ble sons to Cambodia, where a laissez- 
passer for travel outside Southeast Asia 
can be purchased easily. 

A simpler (and cheaper) method is 
to buy false documents that entitle the 





bearer to a legitimate deferment. There 
are papers available for a price saying 
that one’s father has been killed by 
the Viet Cong or that one is the only 
remaining son in a family. A mother 
who has lost her only son in combat 
may sell his identity papers to a will- 
ing customer. One 19-year-old bought 
the papers of a 14-year-old; he beat 
the draft but wound up back in el- 
ementary school. 

There are also medical ruses. An 
X-ray film showing someone else's de- 
bilitating growth of tuberculosis often 
does the trick. The only catch is that a 
medical examination is required for 
three years in a row before a permanent 
medical exemption is granted—all of 
which can cost up to 500,000 piasters 
($1,200). For a time it was not uncom- 
mon for boys to chop off the first two fin- 
gers of their gun hand; that practice 
ended when the military decided to con- 
script the fingerless youths for porters. 
Today, some desperate draftees dig a 
shallow hole, toss in a fragmentation 
grenade, and cover the hole 
with a foot. If done properly, 
the practice brings an instant 
medical discharge. 

Lacking money or the 
will to mutilate himself, a 
man can turn himself in as a 
former Viet Cong agent, 
which will draw him six 
months in a reindoctrination 
camp. Combat evaders can 
even join the army and still 
find ways to avoid active 
duty. One man paid an officer 
100,000 piasters for the priv- 
ilege of joining the Regional 
Force. Each month he goes 
down to headquarters to sign 
the pay book; he gives the of- 
ficer his entire salary plus a 
cut of the wage he makes at 
his regular job. The thou- 
sands of soldiers who do 
nothing more than sign pay 
books have become known 
as the “Linh Ma"—the phan- 
tom troops. Once a man has 
been drafted into the army, 
the name of the game be- 
comes desertion. An estimat- 
ed one-third of all the men in 
fighting units have deserted or gone 
AWOL at some time, and even North 
Viet Nam's tightly disciplined army has 
had desertions. 

Despite a recent crackdown by the 
Saigon government, neither desertion 
nor draft evasion carries any great stig- 
ma among most South Vietnamese, who 
are weary of a war that has gone on 
for 25 years. One reason is that family 
allegiance has traditionally been recog- 
nized as the highest loyalty, greater even 
than that due to one’s country. Men like 
Tran Van Hai are protected by a close- 
ly knit community that admires their 
struggle to avoid military service. An- 
other reason is the pervasive corruption 
that permits all but the poor to buy their 
way out of army duty. 
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MARILYN MONROE, POETESS 








The 1950s never took Marilyn Mon- 
roe very seriously. Only after she died in 
1962 from an overdose of sleeping pills 
did the world learn just how seriously 
she wanted to be taken. Aside from her 
ambitions as an actress, she tried poet- 
ry, which interested Carl Sandburg 
enough for him to request copies of 
three short works. Published in the Au- 
gust McCall's, they mirror Marilyn's 
somber side. Samples: 


Don't cry my doll 

Don'tcry 

L hold you and rock you to sleep 

Hush hush I'm pretending now I'm 
not your mother who died 


Help Help 

Help 1 feel life coming closer 

When all I want is to die. 

. 

When inmates of Massachusetts’ 
Walpole State Prison formed a JayCee 
group, their first gesture to the local 
townspeople was to stage a barbecue 
and dance for senior citizens. Trying out 
a waltz, one white-haired woman found 





main projects: a musical version of the 
dybbuk, the Jewish legend of a wander- 
ing evil spirit that seeks to possess its 
victims. Bernstein’s vacation won't be- 
gin until September 1973, by which 
time he will need it even more. His im- 
minent schedule includes stints at the 
Metropolitan Opera, the New York 
Philharmonic, the Boston Symphony 
and, as a change of pace, a year as pro- 
fessor of poetry at Harvard. 
” 

Favored with dark good looks, an el- 
egant wardrobe and an arsenal of jew- 
elry, Princess Ashraf, 52-year-old twin 
sister of the Shah of Iran, has long trav- 
eled the world as a figure of enigmatic 
glamour. Sometimes there were trou- 
bles—as when French officials discov- 
ered her trying to take $2,260 in unde- 
clared francs out of the country—but 
that only made her all the more a figure 
of mystery. Then, last spring, the re- 
spected Paris newspaper Le Monde al- 
leged that a suitcase containing several 
kilos of heroin had been found among 
the princess’s luggage at Geneva air- 


herself in the arms of Albert DeSalvo, _iptindP* princess denied it all, and so 
the self-confessed but never prosecuted™ id »* Swiss authorities. Le Monde 


Boston Strangler. DeSalvo, who is serv- 
ing a term for breaking and entering and 
assault, proved a model escort. 
a 
“You can really groove on God this 
way,” said one youth at Manhattan's 
Cathedral Church of St. John the Di- 
vine. To make up for the fact that the 
late Mahalia Jackson had died last Jan- 
uary before she could sing a promised 
benefit concert at the cathedral, 4,000 
admirers came to hear Duke Ellington 
read the Bible and Clara Walker and De- 
lores Hall sing gospel tunes. Then they 
prayed and clapped happily in time with 
the music. Said Rutgers University Pro- 
fessor Samuel Proctor, who delivered 
the sermon: “It was joyful music, a joy- 
ful occasion, as joyful as Mahalia’s own 
life and music were.” 
eo 
“I'm just tired of waiting,” ex- 
plained the Rev. James Groppi, the mil- 
itant priest of Milwaukee's St. Michael's 
Catholic Church. “It'll be the fourth 
time a parish has opened up in the black 
community, and each time I've been by- 
passed,” So, since his archdiocese ig- 
nored his request for transfer to a 
church in the black district, Groppi re- 
signed. His next planned project: study- 
ing at the Antioch School of Law. “Ap- 
parently,” said Groppi, “the church is 
telling me something. I'll be better able 
to serve people in the community if I 
know something about the law.” 
o 
Even Leonard Bernstein has to rest 
sometimes. So the man whom Igor Stra- 
vinsky once likened to a musical depart- 
ment store announced that he will take 
a year off from conducting in order to 
write new theater pieces. Among his 
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a retraction, but the princess 
Q’a suit for $100,000, declaring 
that she wanted not money but vindica- 
tion. A Paris court therefore ordered Le 
Monde to pay $200 in damages. The 
princess was pleased, saying, “I have no 
resentment against the press.” 

s 

From her home in Paris, and virtu- 
ally everywhere she goes, Actress Meli- 
na Mercouri has repeatedly denounced 
the military-backed regime in her native 
Greece—so noisily that the authorities 
took away her citizenship. When her fa- 
ther’s body was to be brought from Lon- 
don to Athens last March, Mercouri was 
refused permission to attend the burial 
ceremony. But when her mother died 
last week, the authorities relented: Mer- 
couri could return home for 13 hours, 
and only if she promised to make no 
public statements. “Let me smell the 
Athens sea air | love,” said the actress 
Then she went to the funeral, put a tape 
cassette of her songs into the coffin and 
resumed her exile 

a 

After sampling the sights of Mos- 
cow and Peking, Presidential Adviser 
Henry Kissinger turned up in Hollywood, 
accompanied by his children and two 
other tourists, Soviet Ambassador Ana- 
toly F. Dobrynin and Mrs. Dobrynin 
They trooped through the Universal 
Studio, and the children got autographs 
from Rock Hudson, Dean Martin and Den- 
nis Weaver. Then Dobrynin tried a little 
acting of his own. He hoisted a huge 
foam-rubber rock high over his head 
and pretended to threaten Kissinger. 
“Throw it at me,” Kissinger taunted 
“You've always wanted to.” Dobrynin 
smiled and put the prop down 
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She worked for awhile, 

I didn't. 
| Meroe) <a Boar \ yall (y 

she didn't. 

When it came to going 
out on the town, 
we didn't. 

How else could I say 
eee) Niversary to 
datonnulicnGvatehiisals 
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Sometimes you're lucky, sometimes you're not. 
After a day of driving and enjoying America’s scenic 
splendors, you’re ready to relax a little. 

Isn’t it great to check into a room with more 
comfort and convenience than you bargained for? 

Sometimes it happens, sometimes not 

Caprice leaves little to chance. Drive a Caprice 
and you can begin resting even before you arrive. 





Caprice. May all your travel 


Because Caprice always delivers more comfort and 
convenience than you bargained for. 

Caprice gives you the big luxuries. Like | 
steering, power front disc brakes and a power 
ventilation system, plus a big 400-cubic-inch V8 
engine, coupled with Turbo Hydra-matic automatic 
transmission 

Caprice gives you the special comforts, too 
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Winston’s real, rich, satisfying taste makes any occasion 
a little more pleasurable. 


Because Winston always tastes good, like a cigarette should. 
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The Media Mob 


“There's only news enough for 
1,500 of us,” complained Washington 
Post Columnist Nicholas von Hoffman 
from Miami Beach last week, “but we 
are here 8,000 strong. We saturate this 
convention; nothing and nobody is safe 
from our starved searching for angles, 
oddities and inconsequential exclu- 
sives.” Actually, Von Hoffman under- 
estimated. More than 10,000 people had 
passes stamped MepIA hung around 
their necks at a Democratic Convention 
that proved to be largely devoid of overt 
drama, and a sense of editorial overkill 
was inevitable. 

Crammed into curtained cubby- 
holes off the convention floor or within 
the makeshift press headquarters in the 
garage of the Fontainebleau Hotel, cor- 
respondents filed well over a million 
words a day—250,000 alone by the As- 
sociated Press staff of 200. Besides the 
reporters from U.S. dailies, reporters 
descended on Miami Beach from 64 
foreign countries, including nine from 
the Soviet Union; all manner of under- 
ground publications, from Rolling 
Stone to the Berkeley Barb; and 206 col- 
lege papers, some with copy deadlines 
as distant as the start of the fall term. 

Fresh Faces. The media mob in- 
cluded Feminist Germaine Greer (who 
quickly characterized the convention as 
“a crock of s---") as well as an “alter- 
native audio collective” called Unicorn 
Press, which provided spots for some 
30 rock radio stations. Yippie Leader 
Jerry Rubin and his colleague Abbie 
Hoffman were accredited for the pur- 
pose of writing a book about the con- 
vention, but they waggishly passed 
themselves off as correspondents for, re- 
spectively, Mad magazine and Popular 
Mechanics. Politicians who had been 
excluded from the convention floor by 
party reform, like Los Angeles Mayor 
Sam Yorty and California Congress- 
man Jess Unruh, showed up as corre- 
spondents for West Coast radio stations. 

Since 80% of the delegates were 
first-timers, some veteran political re- 
porters found themselves bereft of old- 
line power-broker sources. “I've been 
covering these things for 20 years,” 
complained Columnist Robert Novak, 
“and I don’t know a soul here.” But No- 
vak and others had only to look away 
from the sea of fresh faces on the floor 
to find old hands like Frank Mankie- 
wicz, Pierre Salinger and Richard 
Dougherty at McGovern headquarters, 
eager to brief newsmen on plans and 
tactics. “This convention's easier to cov- 
er,” maintained Thomas Ross of the 
Chicago Sun-Times, “because there 
aren't as many double-dealers among 
the delegates. At other conventions, 
you'd think you had it cold and then 
three guys would go into a hotel room 
and turn it all around on you.” 
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NOVELIST WALLACE AT MIAMI BEACH 


But for all its relative openness, the 
convention generally received coverage 
that was more routine than inspired. 
The Washington Post offered its usual 
thorough coverage, bolstered with some 
particularly perceptive reporting. The 
Post's Haynes Johnson, for example, 
had the best explanation of McGovern’s 
South Carolina strategy. New York 
Times readers got their expected ration 
of comprehensive journalism. Column 
after column catalogued the convention 
in infinite detail—even to an unchar- 
acteristically droll bit by Robert Sem- 
ple on the confrontation between a Se- 
cret Service bent on X-raying delegates’ 
boxes of fried chicken for possible 
bombs and a Department of Public 
Health fearful that X rays would dam- 
age both dinner and diner. 

The Knight chain’s Miami Herald, 
using color photos and an airy make- 
up, had the most effective presentation, 
mixing solid analytical pieces by Knight 
specialists with such fascinating fluff as 
the revelation that Walter Cronkite 
lines up his navel with an arrow on his 
desk in order to center himself for CBs 
cameras. Knight showed enterprise as 
well: Washington Correspondent Vera 
Glaser cracked a secret women’s cau- 
cus with a concealed tape recorder, and 
her colleague Clark Hoyt had the first 
story on how anti-McGovern forces 
were conspiring to support local can- 
didates in November instead of the na- 
tional ticket. Several papers used breast- 
pocket “beepers” to maintain contact 
with their reporters, but the technique 
backfired on the Los Angeles Times 
one of its men was ejected from a closed 
black caucus when his beeper went off, 
blowing his cover as a delegate. 

As at every recent national conven- 
tion, literary superstars were on hand 
to gather impressions, mostly for pub- 
lication later in magazines. Norman 
Mailer refused to tell anyone what he 
thought of the proceedings for fear of 
compromising a forthcoming article in 
LIFE. Novelist William Styron and Play- 
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PLAYWRIGHT ARTHUR MILLER AT CONVENTION 





SALINGER WITH GERMAINE GREER 


wright Arthur Miller, on assignment 
from Esquire, agreed that Miami Beach 
‘72 would be harder to write about than 
Chicago ‘68, which Styron covered for 
the New York Review of Books and 
Miller attended as a delegate. Also ob- 
serving for Esquire were Soviet Jour- 
nalist Guenrikh Borovik, who felt “the 
world does not need this much cover- 
age,” and Jack Chen, former writer for 
Peking’s People’s Daily, who sketched 
quietly in the Convention Hall gallery 
and noted: “The young people are very 
impressive. It is a good and beautiful 
America that they want.” 

Novelist Irving Wallace plunged 
into daily journalism for the Chicago 
Sun-Times with a cub reporter's drive 
and determination. From interviews 
with intimates of Lyndon Johnson in 
Miami Beach, Wallace pieced together 
an effective word picture of the ex-Pres- 
ident sulking at home last week: “He's 
got three color television sets going at 
the same time, and he’s watching an 
alien political party that still bears the 
name of the party he loved go about 
nominating as its presidential candidate 
a man he detests with passion.” 

After McGovern’s nomination was 
assured and the protesters in Flamingo 
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THE PRESS 


Park proved to be relatively passive, the 
only suspense involved a running mate. 
The spate of speculations on who would 
best balance the ticket led Peter Lis- 
agor of the Chicago Daily News to the 
mock conclusion: “George McGovern 
must find a black Jew who has turned 
Catholic, lives in the South, belongs to 
the United Steelworkers Union—and is 
engaged to Gloria Steinem.” But such 
flashes of humor were infrequent. The 
event may have lacked what one old 
hand called “the electricity you expect 
from these things,” but in more funda- 
mental ways it was a most unconven- 
tional convention, and too many in the 
media mob missed that point. 


proceedings with the same dogged de- 
votion they might have given Moses’ 
discourse from the mountain. The cam- 
eras did not—could not—distinguish be- 
tween the important and the trivial, and 
the formats, most of which were com- 
mitted to unending live coverage, did 
not enable newsmen to sift out signif- 
icance through editing. The start-to-fin- 
ish, gavel-to-gavel coverage provided by 
CBS and NBC did offer immediacy. But 
this was a dubious advantage when the 
action on the floor was both slow and 
confusing and when the most interest- 
ing events took place during the small 
hours of the morning. 

Given these limitations, 


the net- 
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CAMERA CREWS ON THE FLOOR OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The Longest Week 


For the television viewer more than 
the newspaper reader, the Democratic 
Convention was an acute attack of the 
blahs. TV's longest week was a forced 
seminar on the shortcomings of the me- 
dium and the medium’s approach to the 
convention. It proved, if nothing else, 
that the printed word, when properly 
chosen, can be worth a thousand pic- 
tures from the tube. 

Television was simply not the best 
reporter of what was essentially a busi- 
ness meeting. Ironically, it was the party 
reforms, many of them designed to 
make the convention less tedious to the 
home viewer, that took away the hoop- 
la that in the past has made the pro- 
ceedings colorful. Beyond that, the re- 
markable tight-lipped discipline of the 
delegates, old and young alike, robbed 
the cameras of the drama and the emo- 
tion they seek. The Chicago convention 
of 1968—a disaster in every other re- 
spect—could scarcely have provided a 
better script for a medium that thrives 
on fast movement and angry faces 

The networks covered this year's 
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works performed with technical com- 
petence. The only serious gaffe was 
made by CBS Anchorman Walter Cron- 
kite, who was befuddled by the intri- 
cate McGovern strategy on the South 
Carolina credentials fight. He misinter- 
preted the vote as a serious danger to 
McGovern. NBC had not been clued in 
to McGovern’'s South Carolina tactics 
either, but at least avoided the mistake 
of seeing a threat to his chances. 

NBC's floor correspondents, a new 
but energetic crew, regularly beat CBS's 
battle-scarred veterans to good sources. 
Sent to interview Oklahoma Senator 
Fred Harris, CBS's John Hart found 
NBC’s Douglas Kiker ahead of him 
—and genially admitted it. “Let's see if 
we can listen in,” he told Cronkite, who, 
all alone in his aerie above the floor, 
did not seem amused. Even CBs’s Eric 
Sevareid, who usually leavens his pom- 
posity with real insight, seemed some- 
what confounded. Talking of the prob- 
lems McGovern would have bringing 
the party together, he judged that “you 
can't make a winning omelet without 
knocking some eggheads.” Ouch. 

NBC's Today show matched William 





Buckley against John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, hoping to emulate ABC’s famous 
confrontation between Buckley and 
Gore Vidal in 1968. But it overlooked 
the fact that Buckley and Galbraith are 
good friends who put aside their verbal 
darts when with each other and use con- 
versational shuttlecocks instead. Gal- 
braith was a delegate from Massachu- 
setts and usually half-exhausted from 
the night's deliberations. “I was up un- 
til about 5 o'clock,” he complained after 
one of Buckley's well-rounded profun- 
dities, “and I can't come up with any- 
thing as complicated as that.” 

ABC differed from the other net- 
works in starting its coverage at 9:30 
p.m. rather than 7 o'clock and some- 
times signing off before the final gavel. 
Its coverage was generally good, and 
Howard K. Smith and Harry Reasoner 
may have been the most informative an- 
chormen in the hall. Still, ABC lacked 
the boldness to depart significantly from 
the patterns set by its more prestigious 
rivals. Its shorter programs had an 
unavoidable cut-rate air about them, 
largely because they represented mere 
random samplings and not what was 
sorely needed on all fronts: intelligent 
distillations. 


Out of Business 


The most unusual problem encoun- 
tered by a reporter at the Democratic 
Convention last week was that of Jo- 
seph Volz of the Washington Daily 
News. Having just learned that two men 
carrying guns had been arrested in front 
of McGovern headquarters, Volz 
rushed to phone Washington and dic- 
tate his story. Instead of a stenographer, 
he got City Editor Stan Felder: “Joe, 
you won't have to dictate this one. The 
paper's out of business.” Volz hung up 
and went in search of a drink. 

Joe Volz was one of the lucky ones 
when the tabloid Daily News (circ. 207,- 
000) was bought and closed down by 
its afternoon rival, the Evening Star 
(circ. 303,000), He will be one of 30 or 
so staffers absorbed by the Star. Some 
570 others will be out of work unless 
they can catch on elsewhere in the 17- 
paper Scripps-Howard chain, which 
founded the Daily News in 1921. 

Both the staid Star and the brash 
Daily News have lost money in head-to- 
head competition for the afternoon ad- 
vertising dollar. Star President John H. 
Kauffmann expects to pick up both cir- 
culation and ad linage in the takeover 
and make the newly named Evening 
Star and Washington Daily News prof- 
itable. He also hopes to make it into 
more formidable competition for its 
sole remaining rival, the morning Wash- 
ington Post (circ, 526,000). 

The reduction of Washington to a 
two-newspaper town leaves New York 
the only U.S. city with three separately 
owned general-circulation daily papers: 
the morning Times (circ. 846,000) and 
Daily News (2,130,000) and the after- 
noon New York Post (623,000). 
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EasyAvis. 


Now renting acar 
1s as easy as signing your name. 


Now Avis has an easy new way to rent a car. The Wizard* Golden File. 

With it, you call for a reservation, give us your Golden File number, and 
your rental form will be waiting for you by the time you get to the counter. 

Then simply show your driver's license and charge card, sign your name, 
and you’re away in your sparkling new Plymouth or other fine car. 

Nothing could be faster. 

We recently introduced The Wizard of Avis, the most advanced 
computer system in the travel business, to make it easier to rent a car. And now 
The Golden File makes things even easier. 


The Avis Golden File: 


Call 800-231-6000 for an application or send in this one 
to get your Golden File identification card. 














Card to be used: 

(Please select only one.) (Include all letters.) 
LAST NAME FIRST NAME MIDOLE INITIAL oO Avis No. 

DO Air Travel No. 
HOME ADORESS OC) American Express No. 

0) Diners’ Club No. 
City STATE ZIP CODE C Other (Specify) 

ee eee 
COMPANY NAME Usual car preference: 

©) Luxury (Chrysler, Imperial, or Equivalent) 
SOUPANY ADORESS () Standard (Fury, Polara, or Equivalent) 


C) Intermediate (Satellite or Equivalent) 
aT SAT —— CD) Economy (Duster, Demon, or Equivalent) 
Do you normally purchase the collision damage 
waiver as part of your rentals? OYes ONo 





Do you normally purchase safe trip insurance as 
part of your rentals? OYes ONo 





OD If you want an Avis Charge Card application, 
check here. 
XPIRATION DATE MONTH mn CAR Mail to: Avis, 900 Old Country Rd. 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
PLEASE ENTER AID N Attention: Wizard Golden File, Dept. | 13 


Avis. We try harder. 


© WIZARD IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK AND ENFILEISA DAVIS RENT ACAR SYSTEM In 
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SMOKING FACTORIES DARKEN SKY ALONG JAPAN’S INDUSTRIAL STRIP 





Battling the Monsters 


The 30-minute expressway drive 
from Tokyo International Airport into 
the center of the city offers an unfor- 
gettable vision—mile after gray mile of 
squat, smoke-stained concrete and steel 
structures, punctuated now and then by 
smokestacks spewing black fumes. The 
400-mile coastal strip from Tokyo to 
Osaka is the world’s most densely in- 
dustrialized tract of real estate: its fac- 
tories produce more than half of Japan's 
$200 billion annual G.N.P. All this in- 
dustry, says Michitaka Kaino, director 
of Tokyo's Research Institute for En- 
vironmental Protection, provided a kind 
of bestiary of kogai (pollution): “You 
name it; and from there I'll give you 
any kind of ecological monster known 
to man.” 

During Japan’s 20-year surge to- 
ward its present position as the world’s 
third greatest industrial power, most 
people ignored the “monsters.” Now the 
scope of the environmental damage has 
been spelled out in a government-spon- 
sored Environmental White Paper, the 
first ever published in Japan. It esti- 
mates the current cost of fighting kogai 
at nearly $4 billion a year, broken down 
into $1 billion spent by the government 
and $2.7 billion by major corporations 
for research and control of pollution 
(the equivalent U.S. spending is about 
$3.3 billion) 

The White Paper emphasizes the 
dangers of rapid industrialization com- 
bined with congestion. It points out, for 
example, that each square kilometer of 
inhabited area contributes to the G.N.P 
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at the rate of $1.8 million, as against 
only $268,000 in the U.S. By similar 
measure, each inhabited acre in Japan 
has eight times as many autos as Amer- 
ica—and air pollution has become so 
bad that Tokyo officials recently rec- 
ommended a total ban on passenger cars 
downtown between 7 and 9 a.m. The na- 
tion’s production of garbage and other 
trash has climbed to 35 million tons a 
year, up from 23.8 million tons five 
years ago, and Tokyo's few clumps of 
trees will be destroyed within 50 years 
if nothing is done to stop the fallout of 
sulfur dioxide (now 830,000 tons a 
year). 

Not only the trees are sickening and 
dying. The pollution has also caused 
some frightening and hitherto unknown 
illnesses among humans. First came the 
so-called Minamata Disease, caused by 
a fertilizer plant dumping methyl mer- 
cury into a bay near the town of Mi- 
namata; it produced in its victims an 
appalling array of eye and brain dam- 
ages. Another painful new disease 
called itai-itai (literally, ouch-ouch) de- 
rived from cadmium flowing into the 
Jintsu River from a mining and smelt- 
ing factory. Its symptoms: a softening 
and finally a breaking of the bones 
Then, two years ago, a wave of smog- 
associated complaints began afflicting 
Tokyo residents. So far, at least 30,000 
victims have been reported in the cap- 
ital. All in all, unofficial estimates place 
the death toll from various forms of pol- 
lution at about 1,000. 

Under these circumstances, many 
Japanese have made a hero out of a ma- 
chine toolmaker named Keiji Yamasa- 


ALAN ANDERSON 





ki, who plugged with concrete a waste 
conduit from a paper mill to a nearby 
river. Yamasaki and a co-plugger now 
are on trial for their deed, but all the un- 
pleasant publicity forced the offending 
mill to shut down permanently. 

The government is responding to in- 
creasing public demands for change, 
and the most seriously afflicted kogai 
victims are now allowed to sue for dam- 
ages. So far, suits totaling $3,000,000 
are under court consideration. The 
highest sum yet awarded was $750,000, 
allotted to a group of 77 Minamata Dis- 
ease victims. The government has also 
enacted laws providing free medical 
treatment for the 7,000 kogai sufferers 
so far identified. 

While official action has been rel- 
atively slight—as the White Paper 
makes clear—some sign of progress is 
reflected in the fact that government 
economists are taking steps to slow Ja- 
pan’s economic growth rate to about 
7% ayear, down from the 10% to 18% 
rate that has prevailed in the past. New 
Japanese Prime Minister Kakuei Tana- 
ka may well go even further. His re- 
cently published book, The Remaking 
of the Japanese Archipelago, calls for 
large-scale urban reforms aimed at 
shifting population away from the jam- 
packed Pacific coast. Said Tanaka in a 
recent TIME interview: “What is impor- 
tant now is to save the environment.” 


Dog Story 


The residents of Rio de Janeiro are 
enormously fond of their splendid Co- 
pacabana beach. So are the 25,000 dogs 
that live in the area and litter it with 
some 2$ tons of excrement a day. Af- 
ter pondering the complaints of bare- 
foot beach strollers, Copacabana offi- 
cials offered a solution of sorts: a series 
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The McCulley's 4% 
“Got-our-claim-paic 
in-48-hours” 
smiles. 


At Safeco, we have a standing goal to make 
payment in full within five working days from 
the time our adjuster gets your claim 


We usually succeed 


And often we do even better—as we did in 
this case with the McCulleys who hold policy 
#20HO 376143 


So you can see why 95.6% of the people who 
‘ have made claims with us are happy with the 
settlement. And that's a fact i 


Safeco. Insurance on your car, home, health, i 
boat, business, life and everything 


else you value. Your Safeco agent a 
is ready to help. He's in the Yellow 
} Pages. Why not phone him today? mi e, 
youre with 
i Safeco 








Backyard barbecues go natural 
with gas supplied by our 
Tenneco Gas pipeline network 
Through the utilities we supply, 
you can also light patios and 
heat swimming pools, as well 
as cook your food and heat 
your home. 
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One out of every four cars on 
U.S. roads today is equipped 
with our Walker Manufacturing 
exhaust systems, and we can 
still supply the muffler and pipes 
for the Model T Ford. 





Of the 500 leading 

corporations in the U.S., 300 

package their goods in 

bor TaColat-Mmorelale-lial-le- Bll | 

ile}lel-te Melt lloMelcele loll Mulls /-) 
by our Packaging ~ 

Corporation of America. 
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Drive a Tenneco this 
weekend! Our subsidiary, 
J | Case, not only makes 
heavy equipment for farms 
and construction but also a 
full line of garden tractors. 


Enjoy your own weekend and 
vacation home amid 3,200 acres 
of lush meadows and tall 
timbers in the Pine Mountain 
Club, a Tenneco recreation 
community only 90 miles 
northeast of Los Angeles. 











That tiny dot on the horizon (below) may someday 
be the only sign you'll see of the power plant 

that produces electricity for your city. Tenneco is 
working with Westinghouse to develop and build 
offshore nuclear power plants. 
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There could be a bit of 
Tenneco in your car’s tires, 
Our Tenneco Chemicals and 
associated companies are 
TF-Tol Talo M-10] ole] -1e-Mel mel lit-lel(cta1-] 
for synthetic rubber and 

other rubber chemicals 


_ Tenneco Oil Is in every phase of 
the oil business, from exploring 
in distant lands to filling your 
car's crankcase here at home. 
Last year, we refined over 
85,000 barrels of oil a day 





We ring up daily sales 
of over $ 7.7million. 


Thanks to you. 


You probably don’t realize it, but you’re 
one of Tenneco’s best customers. 

This morning you might have 
poured your cereal out of one of our 
packages. 

You may have topped it with 
fresh fruit grown by us in California. 
And you could have perked your coffee 
with natural gas supplied by us through 
our 15,300-mile pipeline network. 

It's likely our chemicals are in 
the tires of your family car. And the next 
time you need anew muffler, chances 
are good you'll buy ours. 

We also build ships, farm 
tractors and construction equipment. 





Market petroleum products for your 
home and car. And develop land 
for agricultural, residential and 
commercial use. 

In the future you may even light 
your home with electricity supplied by 
offshore nuclear power plants we’re 
helping develop. 

Tenneco—one company, with 
many different product names. 

We've become so much a part 
of everyday life in America, we’re now 
one of the top industrial corporations. 
$2.8 billion in annual revenues and 
still growing. Tenneco Inc., Houston, 
Texas 77001. 


‘le BUILDING BUSINESSES IS OUR BUSINESS. 
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of installations named the “Pipi-Dog.” 

Each one consists of a sand-filled, 
depressed area with a signpost in the 
center to serve both as marker and tar- 
get. On opening day, dog owners and 
dogs lined up to use the inaugural fa- 
cility in Serzedelo Corréa Plaza, but the 
first sampler was a three-year-old boy 
who wriggled away from his mother and 
hit the post perfectly. Said his embar- 
rassed mother: “He has always been 
somewhat mischievous.” As for the 
dogs, most of them went about their 
business as usual. 


Servanda Est 
Carthago! 


“Delenda est Carthago!” Senator 
Marcus Porcius Cato used to cry in urg- 
ing Rome to destroy its old enemy. And 
so it was to be. By 146 B.C., the Ro- 
mans had driven out Carthage’s 500,- 
000 inhabitants, razed the city, and 
sowed salt in the rubble so that nothing 
would ever grow there. As recently as 
1930, the ancient metropolis was no 
more than a sleepy Tunisian village of 
2,000. Now the place is being ruined in 
a new way—by developers. 

Tunis, only ten miles to the south, 
has doubled in size (to 700,000) in the 
past 15 years, so the builders have ex- 
panded into Carthage. Tunisia’s Pres- 
ident Habib Bourguiba located his new 
official residence there, and some 60 
high-ranking diplomats live near by. 
Hundreds of seaside villas have been 
built on the still unexcavated ruins that 
lie about 20 feet below the surface. Says 
Georges Fradier, a Frenchman who 
heads UNESCO's “Save Carthage” mis- 
sion in Tunis: “If the building boom 
goes on, Carthage will be really de- 
stroyed—this time for good. Nobody is 
going to demolish a new city in order 
to dig up an old city.” 

In an effort to prevent that, Fradier 
hopes to excavate 1,000 acres of ruins. 
The Punic port at nearby Salambo 
(from which the Carthaginian navy con- 
trolled the Mediterranean) would be re- 
turned to its historical appearance and 
would double as a yacht basin. In Car- 
thage itself, a Roman theater would be 
refurbished to serve for modern dramas. 
Statuary would be restored, as would 
the baths of Antoninus. 

Work has already started. A group 
of Polish archaeologists, using special 
electronic equipment, has charted 120 
acres of ruins in three months, a job 
that would have taken six years using 
traditional methods. To encourage oth- 
er foreign archaeologists to excavate 
Carthage, the Tunisian government has 
promised them that they can keep or 
borrow a portion of their Punic and Ro- 
man finds. “With scientific digging,” de- 
clares UNESCO’s Fradier, “Carthage can 
be completely restored in 15 to 20 years, 
So far as tourists are concerned, in two 
or three years we'll have put Carthage 
back on the map.” 
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A Vital Tonic 


There was a hush of anticipation. 
Then a game and smiling George Wal- 
lace was lifted onto the Miami conven- 
tion platform in his wheelchair. His 
presence was more miraculous than al- 
most anyone in the hall realized. The 
real wonder—even to his doctors—was 
that Wallace was alive. 

When the Governor was carried 
into the Holy Cross Hospital in Silver 
Spring, Md., last May, the doctors’ im- 
mediate concern was a bullet lodged 
somewhere in Wallace’s abdomen. To 
probe for that bullet, the surgeons made 
a vertical incision, beginning just below 
Wallace's rib cage and extending along 
his right side. What they found was an 
Augean mess. Before the missile came 


at 


WALLACE DOING PHYSICAL THERAPY WITH DAUGHTER PEGGY SUE 


The miracle was that he was alive. 


to rest in the muscles of Wallace's ab- 
dominal wall, it had blasted through his 
intestinal tract in several places, splash- 
ing undigested food into the abdominal 
cavity. To clean this out, the doctors lift- 
ed Wallace’s intestines out of the body 
cavity and onto his chest. They spent 
the next five hours wiping off Wallace's 
internal organs, using suction to remove 
contaminating wastes, and sewing up 
the holes in his gut. To help take 
care of infection—an inevitable conse- 
quence of the outpouring of bacteria 
from his digestive tract—the doctors 
placed drains in his abdomen as well as 
in the surgical incision. 

There was no urgency, they felt, 
about removing the other bullet lodged 
against Wallace's spine. It had already 
done its damage. Its concussive impact 
had bruised nerves and caused partial 
paralysis. But it was now wedged 
“harmlessly” against the spinal cord. It 
could be left there until his general con- 
dition improved. 

Would Wallace ever walk again? 


The question was asked urgently again 
and again. Hopes that he might got a 
ticklish boost from reports that one of 
the Governor's toes had wiggled in an 
involuntary reflex reaction when his son 
George touched it. Doctors said it was 
nothing to get excited about. They did 
not mention another hopeful rumor. 
The way the story went, Wallace had 
unexpectedly moaned when a_ nurse 
stuck a hypodermic needle in his but- 
tock. Excitedly she told doctors that the 
semiparalyzed patient had sensation be- 
low his waist. Doctors attached little sig- 
nificance to such reflex-like responses, 
and image-conscious Wallaceites chose 
to tell only the bowdlerized tale of a wig- 
gling toe. 

But the major danger to the patient 
remained internal infection. Despite the 
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surgeons’ heroic cleanup of the intes- 
tinal spillage from the first bullet, some 
bacteria remained and caused abscesses. 
Nine days after the operation, pus be- 
gan to ooze from the surgical incision, 
and doctors detected an abscess in the 
left flank. Under local anesthesia, they 
cut into and drained the infection. Even 
with massive doses of antibiotics, Wal- 
lace now had peritonitis (a potentially 
fatal inflammation of the membrane 
that lines the abdominal cavity). It was 
then that the Governor was very near 
death. To be effective, antibiotics must 
reach bacteria through the bloodstream. 
But because the abscessed tissue lacked 
an organized blood supply, the antibi- 
otics could not conquer the infection. 
So the doctors irrigated the abscess with 
an antibacterial solution. This meant 
squirting it in and then sucking it out 
through the wound drain-sites, several 
times a day. 

Finally the infection was under con- 
trol. This was the moment the surgeons 
had been waiting for. Now they focused 
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their attention on the other bullet. To 
reach it, they made a five-inch cut 
through muscle along the spine. They 
found the spinal cord somewhat 
bruised, but it was not severed. The bul- 
let was lying free and thus it was easily 
removed. There is no truth to the ru- 
mor that the bullet had carried with it 
a piece of shirt, which might have 
caused yet another infection 

A few days later Wallace reported 
some feeling in his thighs. This was a di- 
rect benefit of the surgeons’ repair work. 
The concussion from the second bullet 
had tangled some of the sinewy nerves, 
driving some on top of others like fall- 
en telephone wires, thus short-circuit- 
ing the “power” to nerve endings below 
Wallace’s waist. When the neurosur- 
geons painstakingly sorted these out and 
repositioned them, some sensation-sig- 
nal pathways were partially restored 
—at least to the upper thighs. 

Visitors who saw Wallace before his 
second operation were shocked by his 
drawn appearance. Last week conven- 
tion goers and televiewers could see his 
progress. The trip to Miami may not 
have been just what the doctors ordered; 
but for George Wallace, being back in 
politics is a vital tonic 


Hashaholics 


Aside from opium and its deriva- 
tives (heroin and morphine), no drug 
has had a worse press than hashish. The 
resinous extract from the flower heads 
of female Indian hemp plants (Cannabis 
sativa) is five to ten times as potent as 
bulky, unrefined marijuana. Crusaders 
returning from the Holy Land brought 
back the tale that the chief of a Mos- 
lem sect used hashish to give fanatical 
courage to his hirelings before they set 
out on murder missions. Thus, from a 
corruption of hashshashin, they added 
the word assassin to the language. What 
has since been learned about hashish 
suggests that while the crusaders may 
have been good fighters, they were rot- 
ten reporters. More likely, the blood- 
thirsty sheik, if he ever existed, gave his 
men hash after, not before, their ex- 
ploits, during a period of rewarding rest 
and recreation in a perfumed garden 
peopled with houris. 

Now, for almost the first time in a 
millennium, doctors have made a sci- 
entific study of the effects of hashish 
on a large body of men who were not 
professional criminals or chronically 
undernourished or otherwise disadvan- 
taged. During the three years beginning 
in September 1968, Major Forest S, 
Tennant Jr. and Major C. Jess Groes- 
beck, at the U.S. Army hospital in 
Wurzburg, West Germany, had an “ac- 
cessible, defined population” of 36,000 
G.Ls, and a questionnaire indicated that 
no fewer than 16,000 of these had used 
hash at least once. The drug was more 
readily available than marijuana, and 
thousands of men were on it consistent- 
ly enough to be dubbed “hashaholics” 
by their buddies. Of these, 720 present- 
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G.1. HASH USER (LEFT) & REPORTER 
Not violence but general torpor. 


ed themselves voluntarily, or were sent 
in by their commanding officers, be- 
cause of resulting medical problems. 

The most striking finding was the 
range of hash usage: most of the men 
smoked it, usually in a pipe, at a rate 
equivalent to the consumption of three 
or four reefers a day, one to three times 
a week. They achieved a marijuana high 
and suffered nothing worse than a “hash 
throat,” with no obvious mental after- 
effects. More than 100 others smoked 
from 2 oz. to 20 oz. a month, the equiv- 
alent of 500 to 5,000 marijuana ciga- 
rettes. These heavy users, say the doc- 
tors in the Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, were in a “chronic intoxicated 
state marked by apathy and lethargy,” 
that kept them from functioning in their 
normal jobs. They apparently felt no 
impulse toward violence or mayhem. In 
fact the drug induced a condition of 
general torpor. Another group of 115 
heavy users had severe psychotic 
(schizophrenic) reactions; of them, only 
three had stuck to hash exclusively, 
while 112 sought to enhance their highs 
with multiple drugs—hashish plus alco- 
hol, LSD (acid) or amphetamines. 

When the hash-only users were 
weaned of their habit (it is not a true ad- 
diction), they showed no lasting ill ef- 
fects, but nearly all of those who went 
in for multiple drugs had to be returned 
to the U.S. for psychiatric treatment. 
In sum, the Army doctors conclude, 
hashish may induce a severe, long-last- 
ing mental illness in individuals who are 
predisposed to schizophrenia, especially 
if it is used simultaneously with other 
powerful drugs. Some of the effects may 
resemble those that result from phys- 
ical damage to the brain. In any case, 
heavy use leads to severe lung damage. 
While moderate hashish use by normal 
individuals has nothing to commend it, 
the report suggests, the effects are nei- 
ther permanent nor seriously damaging. 


MARTHA SWOPE 
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Apostle of Life 


MAJOR BARBARA 
by GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


The American Shakespeare Festival 
Theater at Stratford, Conn., is more re- 
nowned for the picnics on its lawns than 
the productions on its stage. Ironically, 
its Shakespeare productions are a per- 
sistent embarrassment, but its Shaw re- 
vivals are often delightful. The compa- 
ny’s current presentation of Major 
Barbara is done with style, profession- 
alism and infectious high spirits. 

It helps that this is one of Shaw's 
finer plays. While Barbara Undershaft 
(Jane Alexander), who does the Chris- 
tian God's goodly work among the poor, 
owns the play’s title, it is her munitions 
tycoon of a father, Andrew (Lee Rich- 
ardson), wielding the twin thunderbolts 
of “money and gunpowder,” who is the 
capitalistic Zeus. Shaw himself had a 
Caesar complex. He was fascinated by 
absolute power and that explained his 
deplorable temporary enthusiasms for 
Hitler and Stalin. But his Undershaft is 
of another breed. This merchant of 
death is also an apostle of life. 

His argument to Barbara is that he 
feeds, clothes and houses his workers 
so that they can find their souls, while 
she narcotizes the poor with a Salva- 
tion Army soup-kitchen dole that makes 
them compliant addicts of their own 
degradation. Somewhat overpowered in 
the debate, Alexander is also over- 
matched in the role, lacking Richard- 
son's explosive charm and easy com- 
mand. Under Edwin Sherin’s impecca- 
ble direction, a dozen character 
sketches in depth are expertly rendered 
The British accents are flawless and the 
set is hermetically sealed in a world of 
timeless Edwardia. ®T.E. Kalem 


ALEXANDER & RICHARDSON IN “BARBARA” 








Alternatives to Prison 


The south block of San Quentin 
prison, once the largest cell block in the 
world, now houses only a few dozen 
sparrows. The prison’s clothing factory 
has shut down, and so has the mattress 
plant. San Quentin today contains only 
1,500 convicts, as compared with 6,000 
ten years ago; by 1975 the century-old 
fortress will be closed forever 

The decay of the antique buildings 
provides part of the reason, but San 
Quentin is also the victim of a spread- 
ing view that prisons simply do not 
work. Over the past two years, judges 
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in Arkansas, California and Pennsylva- 
nia have ruled that certain local jails 
are so bad they violate the Constitu- 
tion’s ban on cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment. One federal judge in Wiscon- 


sin, taking a slightly bolder view, 
recently wrote, “I am persuaded that 
the institution of prison probably must 
end.” Atlast month's meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys Gener- 
al, California Deputy Attorney General 
Nelson Kempsky gave a prosecutor's re- 
action: “Every time a judge starts think- 
ing about due process for prison in- 
mates, we're in trouble.” 

Aside from the question of “pris- 
oners’ rights,” a growing number of pe- 
nologists believe that prisons have 
proved unable to reform or rehabilitate 
their inmates. A task force for the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin recently recom- 
mended that all adult prisons in the state 
close by 1975. Says Harvard Law Pro- 
fessor James Vorenberg: “You just have 
to close prisons down, but you've got 
to develop some real alternatives.” 

In fact, several imaginative efforts 
to establish alternatives are under way 

HOMES AND BuDDIES. The treatment 
of youthful offenders is a particularly 
fertile field for experiment, and Mas- 
sachusetts is leading the way. When Je- 
rome Miller became commissioner of 
the state’s department of youth services 
in 1969, a reformatory official asked 
him what his position was on “gagging 
and binding.” He answered that he 
wanted such practices stopped. Says 
Miller: “Training schools are so bad 
that the average kid would be better on 
the street.” Accordingly, he began clos- 
ing prison-like training schools, which 
housed about 1,000 youngsters up to 17 
years old. Next month he is shutting the 
last major one, in Lancaster, leaving 
only 20 juveniles locked away 

Some of the former inmates have 
been moved to group homes, where 
eight to twelve youths live with an adult 





couple under supervision by local agen- 
cies. Such a home for twelve delin- 
quents costs the state $85,000, com- 
pared with $250,000 for the same 
number under the old system. Other ju- 
veniles have been placed in foster 
homes. Still others live in their own 
homes under a buddy system, in which 
a college student spends 20 to 25 hours 
a week with the delinquent. This year 
600 young offenders are participating 
in a program of cleaning up parklands 
and going on pack and survival trips 

JOBS AND COUNSELING. Five years ago 
in Manhattan, the private Vera Insti 
tute of Justice got official permission to 
help a certain number of offenders be- 
fore they came to trial. Now known as 
the Court Employment Project Inc., and 
funded by New York City, the program 
gives counseling to accused criminals 
(and usually their families) and finds 
them jobs (some 400 employers are co- 
operating). If all goes well for 90 days, 
the agency recommends that criminal 
charges be dropped. “The question of 
guilt is not relevant,” says Director En- 
nis (“Joe”) Olgiati, 42. “Only behavioral 
change matters.” The program excludes 
heavy drug users and those accused of 
major crimes (a separate program for 
300 addicts will be tried experimentally 
next month), but Vera representatives 
in city courtrooms pick any other of- 
fender they think might respond 

“The guts of the program is group 
counseling,” says Olgiati. Each arrested 
person has two counselors—all ex-ad- 
dicts or ex-cons—at least one of whom 
is available all week round. “In the first 
year, we really didn’t Know what the 
hell we were doing,” admits Olgiati 
Now three-fifths of those in the pro- 
gram succeed in having the charges 
against them dropped; only 6.6% of the 
“graduates” during one ten-month pe- 
riod have been rearrested. The project 
has prompted imitation in “around 20 
other states,” says Olgiati, and a Senate 
subcommittee will start hearings this 
week on a bill to establish a federal ver- 
sion of the program 

COMMUNAL CENTERS. The converted 
Southern mansion near downtown At- 
lanta looks like a good boardinghouse, 
but the 61 residents are all convicts in- 
volved in the most controversial of the 
proposed alternatives to prison. On the 
theory that the isolation of prisons is 
one of their biggest weaknesses, many 
critics have proposed putting groups of 
convicts into relatively small quarters 
in ordinary residential areas. Florida 
now has 28 such community corrections 
centers—and has had a predictable dif- 
ficulty in adding others. “Everybody 
likes the program,” says Community 
Services Administrator Don Hassfurd- 
er. “They think there should be com- 
munity corrections centers—some place 
else.’ Washington, D.C, now has 15 
such centers, but the program nearly 
foundered initially because of local re- 
sistance. A center is scheduled to open 
in September near Bethlehem, Pa., and 
the summer is being spent in persuad- 
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PUERTO RICAN RUM.YOU CAN STAY WITH IT. 

Now theres just the two of you, sharing the soft glow of 
a golden sun 

The rum you sip, our rum, still has the light, dry taste it 
started with. Not by chance. By law. 

After it's distilled at unusually high proof, for purity, 
Puerto Rican Rum must, by Commonwealth law, be aged 
for mellowness 

And our government watches 

Even then, we filter it through charcoal to be 
sure theres nothing in it but the rum 

And a natural taste you can stay with 


mmmonweaith ot Puerto Rico THE RUMS OF PUERTO RICO 
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Line of Credit 


at LaSalle. 


Wi It’s like having hundreds of dollars in the bank 
to draw on... whenever you need it. 

Once your Line of Credit at LaSalle is approved, 
you can write yourself a loan by writing a check. 

Or you can borrow by mail with a Make Me a 
Loan Card. 

As long as you repay your loan, your Line of 
Credit stays in force. And you can borrow money 
whenever you need it without filling in another 





questionnaire or talking to a loan officer. 
See LaSalle about a Line of Credit soon. It’s the 
shortest distance between you and money. 


Whenever you need it. 


. Ps 
@ LaSalle 
... the bank on the move 


41 Bank, LaSalle Bank B 
068K Phone 443-2500 « Jacks 
yn Bivd., Pr 
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Many of our steelmaking operations 
generate a lot of dust. A “wet scrubber” 
is one of the systems that keeps our dust 
and fumes from escaping to pollute the 
environment. 

In atypical example, dust-laden gases 
from a steelmaking furnace (A) are 
directed by a narrow throat (B) through 
water sprays (C). The fine particles of 
iron-oxide dust are trapped in the water 
droplets (D). 

In a “demisting” process which 
follows, the dirty wash water passes 
through a spinning device called a cy- 
clone (E). Droplets of polluted water 
are spun centrifugally by the whirling 
current to the sidewalls. The contami- 
nated droplets run down the walls and 
are discharged in the form of a slurry. 
The slurry is further treated (F). Cleaned 
gases are discharged through a stack (G). 

This combination of scrubber and 
cyclone collects better than 99 per cent 
of the fine particles discharged from 
steelmaking furnaces. It all adds up to 


hundreds of tons of dust daily .. . dust 
which is captured, not released into the 
atmosphere. 


Our employees and their families all 
breathe the same air, drink the same 
water. Since we are our own neighbors, 
we want to be good neighbors. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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The day the iceman 
lost his cool. 
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When the Frigidaire refrigerator came along, We did away with the messy chore of defrosting 
the iceman's wife took a fancy to it. by inventing the Frost-Proof refrigerator. : 
Naturally, the iceman just wouldn't warm up to Today, every Frigidaire refrigerator comes with 


the idea. A refrigerator to replace his icebox? Never. a Power Capsule that has only three moving parts. 
But thank goodness, the little lady prevailed. Fewer parts can mean less expense and inconve- 


One day even she got her Frigidaire refrigerator. nience over the life of your refrigerator. 

You know, Frigidaire is much more than a During Frigidaire Week, if you decide to buy our ; 
famous name. 3-door refrigerator, No. FPCI 3-200 VT, you'll get an 

It’s a name that's been giving you the automatic icemaker for free. You only pay 


for the installation. Offer ends Aug. 31, 1972. : 


very best in benefits for years and years. 
Before you decide to buy just any refrigera- 


We were first to give you the conve- 





nience of an all-in-one refrigerator-freezer. WizxziEmE tor remember... 


| isnot a Frigidaire. 





THE LAW 


ing neighbors that it presents no threat. 

The community centers have a rel- 
atively relaxed atmosphere, and officials 
help the inmates get full-time jobs. In 
the Atlanta experiment, the men aver- 
age $3.49 an hour at jobs ranging from 
heavy-equipment operator to gas-sta- 
tion manager, and they each pay $4 a 
day for their room and board. Every 
man participates in group-therapy ses- 
sions, shares the clean-up chores and 
lives in a double room, most of which 
have air conditioners and TV sets. Vis- 
itors of either sex are allowed every eve- 
ning until 10 p.m., and all day on week- 
ends. The idea may seem to some like 
“coddling criminals,” but the centers 
can point to a long-term success: North 
Carolina pioneered in such centers 15 
years ago, now has 63, and they boast 
a recidivism rate of less than 2%. 

There are other, less radical alter- 
natives. Furloughs, for example, are be- 
coming common. Pennsylvania has 
granted 6,200 of them in the past 18 
months. Last year California sent only 
549 of 11,688 first-conviction felons to 
state prisons or juvenile facilities; the re- 
mainder were fined, sent for a time to 
local jails, or put on probation. 

Total abolition of prison still re- 
mains somewhat fanciful. As Illinois 
Psychiatrist Marvin Ziporyn observes, 
“We have some wolves among the hu- 
man population. The prison system still 
contains 50% aggressive criminals.” 
Some would quarrel with his percent- 
age, but no expert argues that all the 
walls should come down. The point, 
says Harvard’s Vorenberg, is that the 
emphasis should shift; every prison ad- 
ministrator ought to be saying: “How 
many of them need to be here?” 


Andrew Mallory, R.1.P. 


One of the sad ironies of justice is 
that noble legal principles sometimes 
derive from ignoble lives. So it was with 
Andrew Mallory, a 19-year-old drifter 
from South Carolina, who was arrested 
in Washington in 1954 on a charge of 
choking and raping a 38-year-old wom- 
an while she was doing her laundry. 
The police interrogated him for seven 
hours and got him to confess. The trial 
was delayed a year because of doubt 
that Mallory could understand the pro- 
ceedings against him, but he was even- 
tually sentenced to the electric chair. 
“May God have mercy on your soul,” 
said the judge. 

Two years later, it was the Supreme 
Court that showed mercy. It unani- 
mously threw out the conviction on the 
grounds that the slowness in bringing 
Mallory before a magistrate was an “un- 
necessary delay” in violation of federal 
rules, and that such delays “must not 
be of a nature to give opportunity for 
the extraction of a confession.” The so- 
called “Mallory rule” outraged police 
officials, and several Congressmen vain- 
ly submitted bills to overturn it. Not 
until the 1968 Omnibus Crime Control 
Act was it modified: a confession is now 
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Atha BN 
THREE-TIME LOSER MALLORY 
May God have mercy. 


admissible if a judge rules that it was 
voluntary and that the delay before pre- 
sentation to a magistrate was not un- 
reasonably longer than six hours. 

As for Mallory, he was given back 
his possessions—a gray suit and $12.60 
—and turned loose. Wandering from 
job to job, he finally found work as a 
baby sitter for a Washington couple. 
When they fired him, Mallory broke 
into their home and beat the wife, but 
the police could not find him. In 1960, 
police in Philadelphia arrested him for 
entering a house and beating and rap- 
ing a mother of four children. Convict- 
ed of assault, he served another eleven 
years, emerging last October. 

Last week Mallory attacked a cou- 
ple in a Philadelphia park, robbed the 
man of about $10 and allegedly ordered 
the woman to take her clothes off. A po- 
liceman chased him through the park. 
When Mallory aimed a gun at his pur- 
suer, another officer fired four shots and 
killed him. He was 37. 


Pot at Vassar 


When 19-year-old Nancy Graber 
flunked out of Vassar in 1970, her fa- 
ther, like any father in such a situation, 
was dismayed. But Nancy had an ex- 
planation. She couldn't study or sleep, 
she said, because of her roommate's all- 
night pot parties. 

Raymond Graber, a state employee 
who lives in West Hempstead, L.L., de- 
manded that Vassar reinstate his daugh- 
ter. Vassar refused, so Graber sued for 
$1,000,000 in “prospective” damages. 

Last week it was disclosed that Vas- 
sar had settled. The college denied any 
“admission of guilt” but agreed to pay 
Graber $2,100. As for Nancy, she is 
now at Wellesley, and, according to her 
father, “doing wonderfully there.” 








Divorced. Grace Bumbry, 35, well- 
turned mezzo-soprano who progressed 
from Arthur Godfrey's radio show Tal- 
ent Scouts to New York's Metropolitan 
Opera; and Erwin Andreas Jaeckel, 38, 
German tenor; after nine years of mar- 
riage, no children; in Berlin. 





a 
Died. Andrew Mallory, 37, subject 
of a landmark 1957 Supreme Court de- 
cision that extended the rights of crim- 
inal suspects (see THe Law), 


a 

Died. Aline Saarinen, 58, art critic, 
newswoman and widow of Architect 
Eero Saarinen; from a brain tumor; in 
Manhattan. A former managing editor 
of Art News, Saarinen began her tele- 
vision career eight years ago as a cor- 
respondent on NBC's Today show. 
Handsome and gay, acerbic and outspo- 
ken, she was a refreshing commentator 
on a wide range of subjects on her own 
TV talk show, For Women Only, be- 
fore NBC sent her to Paris in 1971 as 
the first woman bureau chief in tele- 
vision history. 

. 

Died. John F.X. McGohey, 78, 
Government prosecutor in the celebrat- 
ed 1949 trial of Eugene Dennis and ten 
Communists for conspiring to over- 
throw the U.S. Government by force; of 
pneumonia; in Manhattan. In a heated 
nine-month trial before Judge Harold 
Medina, McGohey persisted through 
uproarious courtroom disruptions in 
pressing for the conviction of the U.S. 
Communist Party's national board. The 
case ended in jail terms for the defen- 
dants, and McGohey was rewarded for 
his victory with a federal judgeship. 

. 


Died. Josephine P. Boardman 
Crane, 98, pioneer of progressive ed- 
ucation, in Falmouth, Mass. A philan- 
thropist and founder of the New York 
Museum of Modern Art, Mrs. Crane 
was the original sponsor of the Dalton 
Plan, a much-copied experiment in ed- 
ucation adopted in 1919 in the Dalton, 
Mass., public school near her home. The 
plan, now the basis of New York's Dal- 
ton and many other schools, permits stu- 
dents to work at their own pace, freed 
from daily assignments, provided they 
meet a set goal. 


Died. Frasier, twentyish, veteran 
circus lion who earned nomination as 
1972's National Father of the Year; af- 
ter a brief illness; in Laguna Hills, Calif. 
Despite advancing age and a lengthy 
layoff from circus duties, Frasier re- 
turned to show business by fathering 35 
lion cubs in an 18-month period. The 
feat won accolades from a legion of se- 
nior citizens, who adopted him as their 
mascot, and a lion’s share of royalties 
for his owners, Lion Country Safari, 
Inc., from Frasier T shirts, watches and 
barbecue aprons. 
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Next Year, the Sahara 


When the Giliaks of Sakhalin island 
and the Koryaks of Kamchatka rubbed 
the sleep out of their eyes one morning 
last week, they rubbed a second time 
and looked up in surprise: the rising sun 
was black. It was totally eclipsed by the 
moon. As eclipses go, this one had rel- 
atively few observers—at least of its to- 
tality. The path of complete blackout 
crossed the most sparsely inhabited 
wastes of Asia and North America, fa- 
voring only Canada’s southeasternmost 
provinces before crossing the Atlantic 
to fizzle out at sunset near the Azores. 
Most big-city dwellers had to content 
themselves with partial obscuration: 
88% in Montreal, 80% in New York 
and 40% in Miami. 

Many astronomers took a dim view 
of the event, partly because most sites 
for observing totality were inaccessible, 
partly because they expected heavy 
cloud cover to prevail in high latitudes, 
and also because nowhere did totality 
last longer than 2 min. 35.6 sec. More- 
over, scientists are divided as to the 
value of studying eclipses. The Young 
Turks in the field say condescendingly 
that it’s an old man’s game, an occa- 
sion for repeating familiar experiments 
The old hands retort that there is still 
much that can best be learned during 
eclipses. Even if they are repeating ex- 
periments, they are doing so with pro- 
gressively more sophisticated instru- 
ments and getting more detailed results 

Racing a Shadow. As it happened, 
the cloud cover was broken, and some 
of the observation sites had clear views 
To run experiments that cannot be done 
through dense atmosphere, several sci- 
entific groups rocketed their instru- 
ments as high as 130 miles from Alas- 
ka’s Poker Flat, White Sands, N. Mex., 
and East Quoddy, N.S. The moon's 
shadow raced across Canada at a speed 
around 2,000 m.p.h., so chasing it at 
anything below Mach 2 could not be 
very productive. But one group, head- 
ed by Dr. Arthur Cox of the Los Al- 
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amos Scientific Laboratory, took off 
from Spokane in a jet transport, inter- 
cepted the shadow near Hudson Bay 
and raced it. At a speed of 565 m.p.h., 
they gained almost two minutes for 
their studies of the corona. 

It is the corona that still holds the 
interest of most eclipse scientists. A 
halo of gases at temperatures up to 
2,000,000° F., it extends millions of 
miles outward from the sun. One of last 
week’s projects was an effort to probe 
its outer reaches, the spawning ground 
of the solar wind. Another project was 
to analyze the spectral lines made in 
the corona by trace amounts of metals. 

Perhaps the most intriguing exper- 
iment was that of Harvard’s Dr. James 
Baker, designer of optical systems. He 
had constructed a special 
camera and lens apparatus 
to black out the corona and 
search through the result- 
ing darkness for objects 
within the orbit of Mercu- 
ry. Astronomers have long 
talked about a hidden plan- 
et near the sun, tentatively 
named Vulcan, and Baker 
hoped to find this, or hith- 
erto unseen comets. Only 
weeks of analysis will show 
whether he succeeded. 

Other experiments con- 
cerned with X rays from 
the sun and their relation 
to its magnetic field were 
frankly trial runs for the 
big-time eclipse due June 
30, 1973. That one will not 
be visible from mainland 
North America, and the 
best views, with a generous 
seven-minute totality, will 
be against the usually 
cloudless deep blue skies 
over North Africa. “Next 
year, the Sahara!” was the 
cry of astronomers who 
looked down their noses 
rather than up at the sun 
last week 









Last Licks 


In the legends of Eastern Europe, 
the vampire took many horrendous 
forms, but south of the Rio Grande 
vampiro means just one thing: a tiny 
bat that sucks the blood of humans and 
animals and carries rabies, the deadli- 
est of infectious diseases. Despite its mi- 
nuscule proportions—an adult may 
weigh as little as one-half ounce and sel- 
dom more than 14 ounces—the com- 
mon vampire has made it economically 
impractical to raise cattle or horses in 
large areas from central Mexico to cen- 
tral Argentina. Efforts to destroy Des- 
modus rotundus by such crude meth- 
ods as dynamiting or using flamethrow- 
ers in his cave roosts have proved too 
costly, inefficient, and disastrous for 
neighboring populations of beneficial, 
insect-eating bats. 

Now, after years of dangerous work 
at inhospitable field stations, investiga- 
tors from the U.S. and Mexico have de- 
veloped techniques that promise to van- 
quish the vampire. With ghoulish 
justice, the little beast that lives by blood 
will be made to die by it. 

Two quirks of nature promise to be 
the vampires’ undoing. One is the fact 
that bats, like rats, are more sensitive 
than most mammals to the hemorrhagic 
properties of anticoagulants. These are 
the chemicals used medicinally to pro- 
tect human victims of heart attacks and 
strokes against the recurrence of dan- 
gerous blood clotting; overdoses can 
cause fatal internal bleeding. The best 
known anticoagulant, warfarin, is used 
in calculated overdoses as a rat poison. 
In 1968 a two-nation team began work 
at the National Livestock Research In- 
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RABID VAMPIRE BAT CAUGHT IN MEXICO 
Undone by two quirks of nature. 
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stitute in Mexico City and the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior's Wildlife Re- 
search Center in Denver to try to kill 
bats with an anticoagulant. Choosing 
the poison—diphenadione—was one 
thing. But how to get the stuff into the 
vampires? 

One way would be to inject the an- 
ticoagulant into the stomachs of cattle, 
from which it would pass into their 
bloodstreams. The dose would not be 
enough to harm the large animals, but 
any blood-sucking vampire would get 
enough to kill it 

Then a second quirk of nature sug- 
gested another method. Like cats, vam- 
pires lick themselves to clean their red- 
dish-brown fur, and they are as clubby 
as monkeys, eagerly grooming each oth- 
er. One researcher reasoned that it 
would be effective to catch a few vam- 
pires, daub them with diphenadione, 
then release them to return home and 
bleed to death—and incidentally poison 
their grooming partners 

lo catch the vampires for their fa- 
tal treatment, the bat killers suspend, 
above the fence of a cattle corral, a Jap- 
anese nylon mist net, as fine as a lady's 
“invisible” hair net. The net is invisible 
in the dark when the bats sortie and, 
more important, its fine threads give 
back no detectable echo for the vam- 
pire’s sonar system. When a bat is net- 
ted, a technician wearing tough leather 
gloves carefully removes it from the net 
and rubs its back with half a teaspoon- 
ful of petroleum jelly laced with 50 mil 
ligrams of diphenadione 

Well Groomed. Shocked, the bat 
returns to his roost in a cave, hollow 
tree or old building, and licks as much 
of the goo off his back as he can. In the 
process he poisons himself fatally. Oth- 
er vampires come to help groom him, 
and so poison themselves. A single 
smeared bat has been found to cause, 
on the average, the death of 20 others, 
sometimes as many as 30 

The two bat-poisoning techniques, 
developed with the support of funds 
from the U.S. Agency for International 
Development, have been tested success- 
fully, the back-painting in Mexico and 
Brazil and the cow injections in Mex- 
ico. Both methods will soon be extend- 
ed to other countries, beginning next 
month in Bolivia 

The benefits expected from vampire 
control are manifold: a marked de- 
crease in outbreaks of both human and 
animal rabies and other infections car- 
ried by the bats; an increase in the 
weight of beef cattle, and a comparable 
increase in milk production—for a cow 
that is being bled by vampires may yield 
only 20 quarts of milk a day as against 
a normal 30. There is no danger of the 
vampire’s becoming extinct, says Mex- 
ican Biologist Raul Flores Crespo. “We 
can reduce the population, but we can- 
not totally destroy it. The vampire can 
return to the jungle and live as it did be- 
fore the coming of the Spanish.” That 
is, by sucking on wild animals but not 
on horses and cows 
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The case 
for seven speeds. 


Closed, it’s as handy to tote as an attaché 
case. Opened, it’s the most luxurious dual super 8 
and 8mm movie projector Kodak makes, It’s the 
Kodak Instamatic M95 movie projector. 

At the flick of a switch, it goes from slow 
motion, to normal speed, to fast motion—in forward 
or reverse. Lets you “freeze” on a single frame, too. 
Seven speeds in all. 

Automatic threading, built-in “houselights” 
control. 400-foot reel capacity, choice of three lenses 
including zoom, are only a few of its many fi 
features. See the M95 at your photo dealer 
less than $180. 

Kodak makes your pictures count. 


From 


Kodak Instamatic’M95 movie proj 

















Frantic Fling 


THE LAST OF THE RED HOT LOVERS 
Directed by GENE SAKS 
Screenplay by NEIL SIMON 


Driving to work one winter morn- 
ing in his 45th year, Barney Cashman, 
as securely strapped into his black four- 
door sedan as into his whole middle- 
class existence, pulls up at a toll booth 
He looks yearningly across at a ravish- 
ing beauty in the car next to him. “So 
many pretty girls,” he soliloquizes. 
“When I was a kid, there were maybe 
six or seven pretty girls. Today they're 
all pretty.” 

Barney's libido is tied up in as many 
knots as a second-grader’s shoelace. 
When three pretty girls in succession 
offer him amatory opportunities, he is 
pathetically and sometimes hilariously 
unable to follow through. The first, 
Elaine Navazio, frequents the Manhat- 
tan sea food restaurant that Barney 
manages and practically sends him 
semaphore signals over the shrimp 
cocktail. He invites her to a rendezvous 
—at his mother’s apartment, which is 
empty during the day while his mother 
works. Barney supplies his own bottle 
of J & B and buys his own glasses in 
Bloomingdale’s so Mom won't discover 
any traces. “Are you married?” he asks, 
trying to make chitchat. “Mr. Navazio 
assumes I am married,” replies the busi- 
nesslike Elaine. “I assume what I want.” 
Unfortunately for purposes of the tryst, 
the only thing Barney can assume is a 
defensive, feckless air. 

The second girl is Bobbi Michele, a 
paranoid pothead whom Barney picks 





TAYLOR & ARKIN IN “LOVERS” 
Unlacing a libido. 
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up while munching peanuts on a bench 
in Central Park. He lends her the cash 
to hire an accompanist for an audition 
on Broadway. When she shows up at 
Mom's apartment the next day to re- 
pay the money, all of Barney's fanta- 
sies of extramarital fulfillment vanish 
in a haze of marijuana smoke. 

Barney makes a last frantic stab at 
infidelity with the melancholic wife of 
one of his neighbors in suburban Great 
Neck. Now the positions are reversed. 
Barney, after his combat training, has 
become the manic aggressor; Jeanette 
Fisher is the coward, full of fear and un- 
certainty. Barney finally bundles Jea- 
nette into a cab, then goes to a phone 
booth to call his wife Thelma and in- 
vite her down to Mom’s for a romantic 
afternoon. 

Neil Simon writes funny commer- 
cial Broadway plays that, as movies, re- 
main stubbornly stagebound. Most of 
Lovers takes place inside the same 
apartment set, instilling a sense of in- 
creasing confinement that stifles screen 
comedy. There are some good fleeting 
gags, but here too there is a sense of con- 
striction. Simon writes jokes and sur- 
faces, not characters, so the actors real- 
ly have nowhere to go in developing 
their roles. 

Alan Arkin’s Barney is a composite 
of small, shrewd gestures and intuitions, 
as in a marvelous sequence where he 
watches Bobbi sing What the World 
Needs Now Is Love with a mounting 
mixture of apprehension, thwarted lust 
and concern that the little old lady next 
door will hear. Arkin is a vast improve- 
ment over James Coco’s preening, keen- 
ing act in the Broadway Lovers, and he 
has Barney’s look meticulously right, 
down to the monogrammed pocket 
handkerchief he wears in the pocket of 
his blue business suit. 

Paula Prentiss as Bobbi does her fa- 
miliar kook turn. Renée Taylor plays 
Jeanette with the same unsparing vul- 
garity she used for a similar character 
in Made for Each Other. Sally Kel- 
lerman comes off best of the women, 
partly because she is the first one we 
meet. Her Elaine is throaty, sexy, chal- 
lenging and intimidating. By the time 
the other two put in their appearances, 
the whole thing has become for au- 
diences what it is for Barney: an en- 
durance contest. 8 Jay Cocks 


Dishonest Daydream 


BUTTERFLIES ARE FREE 
Directed by MILTON KATSELAS 
Screenplay by LEONARD GERSHE 


The blind boy has only recently 
moved into the Haight-Ashbury district 
from a plush San Francisco suburb, 
where Mom smothered him with heap- 
ing portions of maternal concern. A gui- 
tarist and songwriter, he is anxious to 


ALBERT & HAWN IN “BUTTERFLIES” 
Leave it to Mom. 


make it on his own, maybe put togeth- 
er a nightclub act. Everyone is im- 
pressed with his songs and with his mat- 
ter-of-fact courage about his handicap. 
“You're a beautiful person, inside and 
out,” gushes the girl next door, who rap- 
idly graduates to roommate status. 

Leave it to Mom to bust up the 
match. She tells her son he can only get 
hurt, and brazens the girl into leaving 
because she’s “not what Don needs.” 
Neither, most emphatically, is Mom, 
who nevertheless turns out to be a real 
heroine. Realizing after all her conniv- 
ing that it is time her boy became a man, 
she departs in a cloud of humility, leav- 
ing Don to fend for himself and perhaps 
convince his paramour to return. 

As a play, Butterflies Are Free con- 
tinues to enjoy a healthy run on Broad- 
way. Its director, Milton Katselas, has 
mounted the movie version with com- 
mendable restraint. Goldie Hawn, as 
the girl next door, has come a long way 
from her giddy role in Laugh-In; she is 
often genuinely touching. Edward Al- 
bert, the son of Actor Eddie Albert, is 
creditable as the blind boy, and Eileen 
Heckart is appropriately hateful as the 
mother, although she is unable to be 
convincing in her transformation. But 
then nobody could be. 

Both play and film are calculated 
pieces of commercialism. Writer Leon- 
ard Gershe is a salesman who works 
the territory of dishonest daydreams. 
He creates a subordinate character 
called Ralph, a scruffy, loud-mouthed 
director of experimental plays who 
sneers at the “tight-assed matrons” in 
suburbia who patronize the theater. He 
talks a lot about nudity on stage, about 
the need for the theater to deal with sub- 
jects like dope, and he is made to look 
the fool. If Gershe’s idea of honesty is 
Butterflies Are Free, itis Ralph who de- 
serves our support #J.C. 
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Last Rites 


FILLMORE 
Directed by RICHARD T. HEFFRON 


Since Woodstock, a frenzied, ador- 
ing documentary seems to have been 
made about every tour and concert in 
contemporary rock ‘n’ roll. For last 
year’s Great Medicine Ball Caravan, a 
movie studio even subsidized a fes- 
tival in order to film it. Not to be out- 
done, Fillmore treats the closing per- 
formances at the Fillmore West as if 
they were the last rites in the Roman 
Colosseum before the barbarians came 
to town. 

The Fillmore theaters in New York 
and San Francisco were rallying points 
all right, but still something less than 
the monuments of rock culture that they 
are portrayed as here. The man who 
ran them both, Bill Graham, was the 
counterculture’s own Jekyll-and-Hyde, 
a tough former street kid who snarled 
at unruly flower children and treated 
rock musicians—well, some rock mu- 
sicians—like royalty. 

Graham is in fine form all through 
Fillmore, yelling into the telephone over 
matters of scheduling, billing and 
finance, and talking to the camera about 
his early life and ambitions. “I wanted 
to become a good character actor,” he 
says, and Fillmore makes him more 
than that. Graham gets the chance to 
be a star, and he gives quite a per- 
formance, by turns nasty, cajoling and 
funny. 

Graham is a lot more interesting 
than the musical talent on display, 
which is mostly mediocre. The Grate- 
ful Dead and the New Riders of the Pur- 
ple Sage, virtually interchangeable parts 
of the same group, dispense a couple 
of good tunes, but Santana and Boz 
Scaggs are disappointing compared 
with some of their recent recordings. 
As for the Elvin Bishop Group and 
Quicksilver Messenger Service, they 
sound like washouts from Arthur God- 
frey's Talent Scouts. #J.C. 


Seconds 


Walking into a movie theater these 
days is often like walking into a flash- 
back. Many of the new releases are ac- 
tually sequels to successes of summers 
past. Among them: 


SHAFT’S BIG SCORE brings back the 
black private eye who divides his time 
almost equally between brawls and bed- 
rooms. Here, one of Shaft’s fillies has a 
brother mixed up in the numbers rack- 
et. When the brother's storefront insur- 
ance office is bombed, the police find 
his body in the debris but no trace of 
the $250,000 that he and his partner 
had stashed in the company safe. Shaft 
starts to track the money down, a pro- 
cess that eventually involves him with 
some shady types from Downtown, 
some anxious cops and a bevy of slinky, 
mindlessly sexy playmates. Compared 
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with last year’s Shaft original, Shaft's 
Big Score is more elaborate, a lot glos- 
sier and finally duller. Shaft himself sug- 
gests that the black man’s ultimate goal 
is to live high, smash faces and make ter- 
rible demands on his sexual prowess. 
As the hero, Richard Roundtree brings 
considerably more fervor to the clinch- 
es than to the dialogue. 

COME BACK, CHARLESTON BLUE features 
two of Shaft’s soul brothers, a pair of 
Harlem plainclothesmen named Grave 
Digger Jones (Godfrey Cambridge) 
and Coffin Ed Johnson (Raymond St. 
Jacques) who made their movie debut 
in the casual, sometimes chaotic com- 
edy thriller Cotton Comes to Harlem 
(1969). In Charleston Blue, Director 
Mark Warren shows a boisterous if 
somewhat blatant sense of fun as well 
as a knack for dealing with mayhem. 
Charleston Blue is like slaphappy and 
violent vaudeville. Under the guise of 
cleaning up the ghetto, a flashy fashion 
photographer called Painter is rerouting 





ROUNDTREE AS SHAFT IN “SCORE” 
High living, smashed faces and sexual prowess. 


all the Mafia’s heroin traffic through his 
own hands. Johnson and the Digger are 
on to him pretty early in the game, but 
they cannot make a move because ev- 
ery citizen above 110th Street regards 
Painter as some kind of black Robin 
Hood. The movie comes unhinged oc- 
casionally, especially in sequences that 
borrow liberally from such diverse 
sources as Public Enemy and The 
French Connection; but Cambridge and 
St. Jacques, two resourceful performers, 
are always on hand to snap things back 
into perspective. 

CONQUEST OF THE PLANET OF THE APES 
is the fourth installment in an appar- 
ently endless series of simian science fic- 
tion (TIME, June 5). For a while, each 
chapter (Beneath the Planet of the 
Apes, Escape from the Planet of the 
A pes) looked cheaper and more curso- 


ry than its predecessor, but thanks to 
some razzle-dazzle direction by J. Lee 
Thompson (The Guns of Navarone), 
and most especially to the superb cin- 
ematography of Bruce Surtees, Con- 
quest is the handsomest of the lot. It 
has the same storybook gusto and bi- 
zarre pageantry as the original. The set- 
ting is the America of 1991, when a 
mysterious virus has wiped out all 
household pets. Apes have taken the 
place of dogs and cats and have been 
trained to perform menial tasks (filing, 
sweeping up, waiting on tables). They 
are treated like slaves by a repressive 
government until one of them, named 
Caesar, leads an open revolt. Scenarist 
Paul Dehn sometimes lets his satire turn 
into sermonizing, but he also engineers 
a clever and jauntily cynical reversal of 
sympathies whereby audiences cheer 
the marauding apes in their campaign 
to overcome mankind. 

BEN, when last seen, had just set his 
loyal horde of fellow rats upon Willard, 





CAMBRIDGE & ST. JACQUES IN “BLUE” 


his misanthropic master. Willard end- 
ed, appropriately enough, with Wil- 
lard’s grisly demise, but Ben is back as 
busy as ever in this sleazy slice of hor- 
ror for the pre-high school set. The 
basic conceit of both the rat and the 
ape pictures is that animals at worst are 
misunderstood and at best are infinitely 
preferable to humans. Ben pals around 
with a sickly kid named Danny who suf- 
fers from a weak heart and, to judge 
by his actions in the movie, a weak head. 
Danny sticks up for Ben when the nas- 
ty policemen want to kill him, even vis- 
its him in his sewer home somewhere 
under Wilshire Boulevard to warn him 
that the cops are coming with fire hos- 
es and flamethrowers. Such touching de- 
votion leads to a dewy denouement that 
paves the way, alas, for still another 
sequel. BIC. 
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THE ECONOMY 


INVESTMENT 


Danger of Creeping Controls 


N the wake of the international mon- 

etary system's recurring crises, Eu- 
ropean governments are erecting ever 
stricter controls on the flow of capital 
across national boundaries. The most 
recent furor, caused by Britain's de- 
cision to unhook the pound from a 
fixed value and let it fetch whatever 
the market will bring, has brought on 
yet another spate of regulations. Their 
purpose is understandable: to keep out 
the flood of homeless, speculative cash 
—much of it in irredeemable dollars 


ora 





CURRENCY EXCHANGE IN FRANKFURT 
The walls grow higher. 


—that can make a betting game out 
of currency values and disrupt nations’ 
economies in the process. The growing 
danger is that the proliferating rules 
will hamper normal trade and invest- 
ment as well 

Two weeks ago West German Eco- 
nomics and Finance Minister Karl 
Schiller resigned over the controls is- 
sue. His departure took away one of 
the last influential voices calling for un- 
hampered capital flows. Schiller’s suc- 
cessor, former Defense Minister Hel- 
mut Schmidt, apparently believes that 
without some controls West Germany 
will be forced to revalue the mark up- 
ward for the second time in less than a 
year, thereby making its products more 
expensive and harder to sell abroad 
French Finance Minister Valéry Gis- 
card d'Estaing, too, favors currency reg- 
ulations as opposed to floating rates. 

TIME European Economic Corre- 
spondent Roger Beardwood filed the 
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following roundup on the rising curren- 
cy walls: 

WEST GERMANY. Starting this month, 
commercial banks are required to leave 
in reserve with the Bundesbank up to 
40% of foreign-owned deposits, thus 
immobilizing large sums of otherwise 
lendable funds. To keep inflation-breed- 
ing currencies out, German-based cor- 
porations must deposit with their banks, 
at no interest, 50% of any funds that 
they borrow abroad. Last week the cen- 
tral bank asked commercial bankers to 
refuse to sell mutual fund shares, bonds 
and other fixed-interest securities to 
nonresidents, who would likely pay for 
such investments in weak currencies. If 
bankers do not abide by the request, of- 
ficials warned, further regulations may 
be added. 

SWITZERLAND. Since last month non- 
resident foreigners have been banned 
from buying Swiss real estate or secu- 
rities. Just to keep an account of more 
than 50,000 Swiss francs ($13,325) in 
one of Switzerland's famed banks, they 
must pay the equivalent of 8% interest 
annually to the bank. 

FRANCE. Banks must hold special re- 
serves equal to 10% of a nonresident's 
deposits. France also restricts loans that 
are made to nonresident companies and 
individuals. It operates two foreign ex- 
change markets—one for trade opera- 
tions and a second for capital transac- 
tions. Last week the dollar was about 
5% lower on the capital market than 
the trade market, where its value is kept 
at the official rate by government in- 
tervention if necessary. Thus, anyone 
who wanted to buy a French investment 
with dollars automatically had to pay 
the penalty of doing so with discount- 
ed money. 

BELGIUM. As in France, there is a two- 
tier foreign exchange market that 
makes speculation in the Belgian franc 
expensive. Banks cannot increase their 
lending to nonresidents above the level 
of last March 9, and there are restric- 
tions on payment of interest on some 
foreign-owned bank accounts. 

BRITAIN. Since it floated the pound 
last month, Britain has imposed a whole 
range of controls on capital outflows, 
strengthening barriers in force since 
1947. Banks are severely limited in deal- 
ing in foreign exchange for their own in- 
vestment purposes. Companies are al- 
lowed to buy foreign currency only for 
import and export deals or for official- 
ly sanctioned overseas investment. The 
rising burden of bureaucratic paper- 
work could threaten London’s role as a 
world financial center. Says an official 
of London’s Midland Bank: “These 


days | push paper for the government.” 
With the dollar inconvertible into 
gold, Europe’s finance ministers and 
central bankers see few feasible alter- 
natives to controls. Most hope that they 
can end after major financial powers 
next year negotiate long-term reforms 
in the international monetary system, 
including some method of gradually re- 
patriating dollars held abroad 


FEDERAL RESERVE 


Fall Storm Ahead 


With the economy picking up, the 
Federal Reserve Board has enjoyed a 
rare season of peace. Normally, politi- 
cians and businessmen accuse the Fed 
either of creating inflation by pouring 
out too much money, or of strangling 
business by holding back on cash and 
credit. Throughout the spring, however, 
the board’s governors pursued a neutral 
policy, feeding out money just fast 
enough to keep pace with the expansion 
in sales, production and inventories. 

This situation is almost certainly too 
idyllic to last. Interest rates have been 
inching up lately; recently, Pittsburgh's 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. lift- 
ed its prime lending rate for business- 
men by 4%, to 54%, and some other 
major banks have followed suit. By fall, 
board members fear, the growth in loan 
demand that accompanies a business 
surge will put upward pressure on mort- 
gage, consumer credit and some other 
interest rates. In addition the Treasury 
will have to begin borrowing heavily by 
late summer to finance a growing feder- 
al deficit. It is now estimated that the 
Treasury's red ink for fiscal “73 could 
reach $35 billion, v. $23 billion last year 

New Target. Thus the independent 
Fed is sure to come under heavy White 
House prodding to pump out enough 
money to bring interest rates down 
again. The Federal Reserve governors 
have already taken one step to resist 
such pressure. In recent months the 
board adopted a new operating method 
to influence the money and credit avail- 
able to the economy. The method focus- 
es on a new target: bank reserves against 
private deposits. In effect, this tactic em- 
phasizes new precision in the control 
of vast aggregates of money and puts 
less stress on influencing specific in- 
terest rates. Thus the board is purpose- 
ly paying less attention to interest rates 
in its day-to-day decisions. 

Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns is deeply concerned about the 
danger of inflation, and to ease the pres- 
sure, he will likely make a show of jaw- 
boning down any untoward increases in 
rates. As for the Federal Reserve, it is 
expected to hold to its measured mon- 
ey policy, even if it allows most inter- 
est rates to rise just before the election 
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Best thing to mix with liquor 
is Common sense. 


Fortunately, most people who choose to drink, choose to drink sensibly. 

They know that anything as well made as liquor was made to be 
sipped and savored. Not gulped and guzzled. So when they use it, they also 
use their heads. And mix it with a large amount of common sense. 

As the makers and sellers of distilled spirits, we know that nothing 
but the gifts of the good earth go into our products. We're proud of the care, 
the time and the skill devoted to them. And equally proud that most people 
who choose to drink do so with a sense of moderation and responsibility. 

Yet we're the first to recognize that liquor is not for everyone. Some 
people, for physical, religious or personal reasons, choose not to drink. 

And we respect their decision. 

For most of you, however, the proper and responsible use of liquor 
means enjoyment, relaxation and sociability. You’re the people who know 
there is no harm in liquor itself, but in its abuse. 

Above all, you’re the people with the maturity to know that everyone 
has his personal limit. 

So next time you're enjoying one of our products, and you're tempted 
to enjoy a little more, we urge you to remember the best thing to mix with 
liquor is common sense. 


in our concern over the depth and scope of alcohol related problems, 
it is important to remember that drinking alcoholic beverages is typical 
behavior in the United States and that most people do not abuse alcohol 
or develop alcoholism” (National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alco- 
holism in its Introduction to the Special Report to Congress on Alcohol 
& Health by the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Feb. 18, 1972.) 

One of the Report's findings was that, among the more than 95 million 
drinkers in the nation, “An estimated 7 percent of the adult population 
in the United States manifest the behaviors of alcohol abuse and 
alcoholism” 

We, the makers and sellers of distilled spirits, have long urged the 
responsible use of our products. We want to cooperate in every ap- 
propriate way with NIAAA's program to discourage abusive drinking and 
encourage responsible use by those who choose to drink 


If you choose to drink, drink responsibly. 


Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc. 
485 Lexington Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

Phone [212] 682-4920 































ENTERPRISE 


Atlanta’s Beat Goes On 


ITH enlightened civic leadership 

and one of the nation’s fastest- 
climbing skylines, Atlanta rode the 
urban-renewal wave of the ‘60s with 
pleasing—and well-publicized—results 
But where many other cities have grown 
disillusioned with their downtown busi- 
ness districts—in spite of all the new 
civic centers, office buildings, freeways 
and other signs of progress—Atlanta, 
which in 1970 became 51% black in 
population, seems determined to use the 
first round of renewal as the down pay- 
ment on a second, even bigger round in 
the '70s. Moreover, the courtly business- 
men and politicians who engineered the 
city’s renaissance a decade ago are rap- 
idly turning over their jobs to a group 
of men in their 30s and 40s, who should 
be around to oversee new rounds of ex- 
pansion for years to come. The result 
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is a business climate that is practically 
unparalleled in the U.S. for solid growth 
and sheer bullishness 

Atlanta’s metropolitan population 
has doubled, to 1,400,000, in 15 years, 
and the area continues to be one of the 
fastest-growing in the nation. Much of 
the expansion is due to the fact that 
Atlanta is the key commercial center 
within a radius of nearly 600 miles. 
Companies eager to tap the South’s ex- 
panding consumer and industrial mar- 
kets headquartered their regional oper- 
ations in Atlanta, making it the ultimate 
branch-office town. No fewer than 430 
of the Fortune 500 largest U.S. com- 
panies have offices in Atlanta. Recent 
arrivals include National Distribution 
Services, Inc., a subsidiary of Eastern 
Air Lines; Americana Corp., a real es- 
tate marketing company; BP Oil Corp., 
a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio). The comings and goings of cor- 
porate salesmen and executives help 
make Atlanta’s airport the nation’s sec- 
ond busiest, after Chicago’s O'Hare. 

Unlike some metropolitan areas, 
where booming satellite cities of office 
buildings and shopping centers have 
grown up outside the center city, the 
place to be in Atlanta is still downtown 
—if possible, right on famous Peachtree 
Street. The central tax base, which dou- 
bled in the "60s, is expected to grow half 
again as big before 1980. All together, 
some $3.3 billion in construction has 
been scheduled for the next few years, 
including a 70-story hotel, six office 
buildings, a trade mart and a $1.3 bil- 
lion rapid-transit system approved by 
voters late last year. 

Unfortunately, Atlanta's remark- 
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ably violence-free move toward racial 
integration in the "60s has not made eco- 
nomic life for its 256,000 blacks much 
easier than in any other big city. Black 
unemployment remains about twice as 
high as white, and the ghetto areas of 
Summerhill and Vine City are no less 
depressing than their counterparts in 
Brooklyn or St. Louis. Yet Atlanta sup- 
ports what many blacks believe to be 
the most comfortable black middle class 
in the nation. Much of it is associated 
with the city’s thriving black academic 
community in the six-college Atlanta 
University complex, but there are also 
several large black-owned businesses, 
including Citizens Trust Co. and Atlan- 
ta Life Insurance Co. 

Just as Atlanta’s median age is de- 
clining (from 27.4 to 26.3 in the 1960s), 
so its leadership is getting younger 
—only much faster. Some examples: 

SAM MASSELL, 44, who took over from 
longtime Mayor Ivan Allen Jr. in 1970 
to become Atlanta's first Jewish may- 
or. Although he won election against a 
more conservative Chamber of Com- 
merce candidate, Massell has worked 
closely with the business community in 
promoting the rapid-transit proposal. 
He has also pressed for state legislative 
approval of a massive annexation plan 
that would expand the city boundaries 
to include most of the metropolitan area 
and, not so incidentally, stem the flow 
of whites from the center city. Mean- 
while, Massell faces a potentially stiff 
challenge in next year’s mayoral elec- 
tion from Maynard Jackson, the city’s 
35-year-old black vice mayor. 

RICHARD KATTEL, 36, president of Cit- 
izens & Southern National Bank, the 
largest in Georgia, with assets of $2.27 
billion. “When I'm in New York, peo- 
ple can't believe I'm president of a big 
bank,” says Kattel. In fact, his longtime 
predecessor, Mills B. Lane, who spot- 
ted Kattel as an up-and-coming exec- 
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BANKER RICHARD KATTEL 


RISING SKYLINE IN DOWNTOWN ATLANTA 
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utive and named him as his personal 
assistant in 1966, is still the bank’s chair- 
man, though he lets the young presi- 
dent use his own judgment about prac- 
tically everything. Among other proj- 
ects, Kattel helped initiate a real estate 
investment trust that in 18 months has 
grown to $200 million. Much of it will 
go into downtown land investment. 
“Hell, it would be the easiest thing in 
the world for major businesses to say 
‘Let's get out of downtown and leave it 
to the blacks because there are just too 
many problems,” he says. “But busi- 
nessmen here are willing to take a risk 
on downtown.” 

JOHN PORTMAN, 47, architect. Made 
famous with his design for Atlanta’s Re- 
gency Hyatt House, with its soaring 21- 
story lobby and see-through elevators, 
Portman has been the architect for $153 
million in other Atlanta development, 
including the attractive Peachtree Cen- 
ter, a complex with vast business spaces 
imaginatively broken up by restaurants, 
sidewalk cafés and fountains. Now a 
multimillionaire, Portman was picked 
to design San Francisco’s new Embar- 
cadero Center, Detroit's $500 million 
waterfront renovation, and projects in 
Fort Worth, Los Angeles and Brussels. 

AJ. LAND, 34, president of Crow, 
Pope & Land Enterprises, developers. 
Land has helped make Atlanta a mec- 
ca for swinging singles with some 4,000 
apartments, half of them designed for 
the young and unmarried set. “When I 
first came here in 1956, | planned to go 
back to Columbus, Ga., to practice law, 
but the business atmosphere in Atlanta 
was so exciting that I couldn't leave,” 
he says. 

TOM cousINS, 40, real estate devel- 
oper. Seven years ago, in a move rid- 
iculed by most businessmen, Cousins 
acquired the air rights over 70 acres of 
defunct railroad yards in a blighted part 
of town. Today he is about to open a 
$17 million, 17,000-seat coliseum on 
the property. For tenants, he bought the 
St. Louis Hawks basketball team and 
moved them to Atlanta, and has orga- 
nized a National Hockey League team, 
the Atlanta Flames. Cousins has some 
$600 million in other construction 
planned for his site, including apart- 
ments, offices, a hotel and a convention 
hall. “In the next ten years, Atlanta is 
going to make the last 20 years look me- 
diocre,” he predicts. “It's a real estate 
man’s dream. To miss, you'd almost 
have to try.” 


RETAILING 
Thumbs Down 


Each year bad-check passers fleece 
U.S. businesses of an estimated $4 bil- 
lion—far more than bank robbers get 
with guns. Using stolen or bogus driv- 
ers’ licenses and other faked identi- 
fication, “paper hangers” have found 
merchants—who are naturally anxious 
to ring up sales and cannot easily ver- 
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CALIFORNIA CUSTOMER IMPRESSING PRINT 
Paper hangers beware. 


ify such fakes—especially easy targets. 
And even if checkbook bilkers are lat- 
er caught, convictions are hard to get 
because many suspects cannot be iden- 
tified to the satisfaction of courts. Now 
two new devices on the market are en- 
abling stores to record identification 
that even the cleverest forger cannot 
fake: his thumbprint. The systems can- 
not prevent the acceptance of bum 
checks, but they provide a powerful 
psychological deterrent to swindlers. 

The most popular of the gadgets is 
Identiseal, which was brought out ten 
months ago by Positive Identification 
Systems of Fort Worth. Its procedure 
requires a check casher to place his 
thumb on a stamp pad soaked in a clear, 
nonsticky liquid, then press it against 
an oval gummed label attached to the 
back of the check. Instantly, a clear lav- 
ender print appears. If the bank later 
discovers that the check is forged, the 
thumbprint is forwarded to Identiseal 
headquarters for filing, and then to the 
police in the city where the check was 
written. P.LS. officials claim that in Los 
Angeles alone, Identiseal has been in- 
strumental in getting quick confessions 
from 26 forgers. Identiseal is now in- 
stalled in several major West Coast 
chains, including Safeway, Ralph's and 
Lucky’s markets. Company officials 
plan to operate offices nationwide with- 
in two years. 

The other new system is called Iden- 
ticator, an invention of retired Detec- 
tive Division Chief Hugh McDonald 
of the Los Angeles’ sheriff's department. 
It requires no special chemicals for 
the customer to touch. Instead, the 
check writer merely presses his thumb 
firmly on the check, which is then run 
through a tiny developing machine to 
produce, from natural skin oils, an in- 
delible thumbprint. The device is now 
being test-marketed in major retail 
stores like J.C. Penney in California, 
and will go on sale nationally by year's 
end. 

The new thumbprinters are used 
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mostly in stores with a large number of 
check-out counters, where their ease of 
operation and low operating cost ($15 
a year for the Identicator and a penny 
a print for Identiseal) make them cheap- 
er than photographic ID systems. 

Police are convinced that the new 
devices make convictions much easier. 
“If a forger is leaving a trail of bad 
checks, all using different aliases,” says 
Redwood City, Calif., Police Chief John 
McDonald (no kin to Hugh), “we can 
easily put them together with the 
thumbprints and prove grand theft.” 
That word seems to be getting around, 
discouraging paper hangers from even 
trying their craft in stores that require 
thumbprints. Authorities estimate that 
the rate of bad checks has been cut by 
50% in most such outlets. The devices 
have proved doubly effective at some 
stores. Last month an Alec department 
store clerk in Colma, Calif., refused to 
accept the check of a man who balked 
at being fingerprinted. The customer 
eventually cashed his check—which 
bounced the next day—around the cor- 
ner at Alec’s competitor. 


CORPORATIONS 
New Energy at Tenneco 


Shortly after the Tennessee Gas and 
Transmission Co. went into business in 
1943 as a pipeline carrier of natural gas, 
its founder and longtime boss, Gardiner 
Symonds, decided that the company 
had to diversify to survive. Reason: 
rates and profits on the transmission of 
natural gas are strictly regulated by 
state and federal governments, leaving 
Symonds little hope for fast growth. Be- 
fore his death last year at age 67, Sy- 
monds had turned the utility into a vast 
conglomerate named Tenneco that does 
$2.8 billion worth of business annually 
and reaches into land development, 
farm machinery, auto parts and ship- 
building. Now his hand-picked succes- 
sor, Nelson (“Dick”) Freeman, is pull- 
ing just the kind of surprise about-face 
that used to delight Symonds’ Houston 
cronies. In an age of power shortages, 
Tenneco is turning back to supplying 
energy on a grand scale. 

With little fanfare, Freeman recent- 
ly announced that Tenneco and two 
other Houston firms (Texas Eastern and 
Brown & Root) are carrying on nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union for rights 
to the vast natural-gas fields of central 
Siberia. The cartel is bargaining for a 
25-year deal to transport, in liquid form, 
some 2 billion cu. ft. of natural gas daily 
—about three times as much as all of 
New England now uses every 24 hours. 
U.S. demand for imported natural gas 
is expected to skyrocket in the near fu- 
ture, since projected needs far outstrip 
the available supply at home. Final 
agreement on the deal may be some 
time off; it undoubtedly depends on a 
settlement of broad trade questions be- 
tween the U.S. and Russia, including 
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FREEMAN AT HIS RANCH NEAR HOUSTON 
A surprise turnabout. 


Moscow's demand for most-favored- 
nation status. But Freeman is optimistic 
about the eventual outcome. Says he: 
“The Russians have accepted our 
concept.” 

The gas would be hauled in a fleet 
of 20 LNG (for liquefied natural gas) su- 
pertankers, a new class of vessels that 
will cost as much as $100 million each. 
They are known among shipbuilders as 
“super thermos bottles” for the moun- 
tains of insulation encircling their holds 
to keep the gas at —259° F.,, its liq- 
uefying point. Tenneco stands to be cut 
in as contractor for at least several of 
those vessels: it happens to own the na- 
tion’s largest shipbuilding operation, 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Co 

Tenneco’s other step into the fu- 
ture is a venture in cooperation with 
Westinghouse to build nuclear power 
stations that generate electricity on 
floating platforms at sea—far from 
radiation-wary cities, whose residents 
have blocked one nuclear power proj- 
ect after another. Although some ecol- 
ogists have objected to the thermal pol- 
lution that such power stations would 
spread, Freeman maintains that its ef- 
fect on the entire Atlantic would be neg- 
ligible. Tenneco has begun building a 
new $200 million construction center 
in Jacksonville, from which the first 
power platform is expected to be 
launched in 1979. 

For all its new work with energy 
sources, such business accounts for less 
than half of Tenneco’s overall sales. The 
conglomerate’s six divisions operate no 
fewer than 123 subsidiaries in 18 coun- 
tries, including a string of several hun- 
dred service stations in Europe, oil and 
gas drilling operations in 14 countries, 
chemical producers, the Walker Man- 
ufacturing Co., which makes auto parts, 
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J. Case, a farm and construction 
equipment manufacturer, and Hegg- 
blade-Marguleas-Tenneco, one of the 
country’s largest brokers of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. The company has ac- 
quired 26 firms in the past seven years 
alone. Yet unlike many other conglom- 
erates, which overextended in the late 
*60s, Tenneco seems to be absorbing its 
purchases easily. Last year after-tax 
profits rose 17% to $184 million, and 
Tenneco’s after-tax earnings of $46.6 
million in the first quarter of 1972 were 
18% higher than a year ago. 

Freeman, 63, joined Tenneco in the 
company’s infancy and soon became a 
favorite of Founder Symonds. Since his 
elevation to chairman last year, he has 
logged some 300,000 miles of travel 
keeping track of Tenneco’s operations. 
“I trust everyone—it's just that I want 
to see things for myself,” he says wryly 
in his chain-smoker’s husky voice. 
These days Freeman finds little oppor- 
tunity to visit his 600-acre ranch near 
Houston, where he keeps his collection 
of bronze equestrian miniatures. 

For all its acquisitive spirit, Tenne- 
co has gained something of a reputa- 
tion as a slow-paced outfit looking for- 
ward to a comfortable if unexciting 
middle age. Its stock, which last week 
sold at 234, has barely changed price 
since the early "60s. Now, if the natural- 
gas and power-station projects are an in- 
dication, Tenneco’s future will be any- 
thing but dull 


ENTREPRENEURS 


Harry’s Sore Point 


Of the hundreds of office blocks that 
have shot up in postwar London, few 
are as tall, as eye-catching or as poten- 
tially profitable as Harry Hyams’ Cen- 
tre Point. Or as empty. In the seven 
years since the 34-story building was 
completed on St. Giles Circus at the end 
of bustling Oxford Street, it has not ac- 
quired a single tenant. Many Londoners 
have charged that Hyams is purposely 
keeping it unoccupied to cash in later 
on runaway rent rises. 

In space-starved London, where 
some commercial rents have doubled 
over the past five years, Centre Point 
has gradually grown from a simple odd- 
ity to a roiling controversy. Last month 
the Tory government's Environment 
minister, Peter Walker, threatened in 
Parliament to introduce legislation forc- 
ing Hyams to find tenants or face a gov- 
ernment takeover of his building. 
Hyams, who operates in a shell of al- 
most total privacy, answered in a rare 
public letter accusing Walker of repeat- 
ing “baseless assertions.” His reply 
merely recharged the controversy, since 
it offered a glimpse into the secretive 
empire of Harry Hyams, 44, one of Brit- 
ain’s most mysterious millionaires. 

Hyams is chairman of Oldham Es- 
tate Co., a $355 million property firm, 
most of which he owns. The son of a 


small-time London merchant and book- 
maker, he started working as an office 
boy in a real estate agency at age 17 
and became a sterling millionaire while 
still in his twenties. In 1959 he bought 
Oldham Estates, an obscure Lancashire 
property concern, and has used the com- 
pany as a base for rapidly proliferating 
real estate ventures in London. A $100 
investment in Oldham stock in 1959 
would be worth $75,000 today. 

Hyams, who has been called Brit- 
ain’s Howard Hughes, sometimes goes 
to bizarre lengths to avoid publicity. 
Athis company’s annual general meet- 
ing last year, he turned up wearing a 
face-mask; there are few photographs 
of him. Hyams lives on a Hughesian 
scale as well. He spent $1,700,000 to 
acquire a Wiltshire manor. He paid 
nearly $700,000 for an 878-ton yacht 
that carries a crew of 30, and has put 
more than $1,000,000 worth of im- 
provements into it, including $48,000 
worth of teleprinter equipment to keep 
him in communication with the world’s 
financial centers. A dapper figure with 
a neatly trimmed beard, Hyams owns 
a fleet of fast sports cars, raises 
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DEVELOPER HYAMS IN RARE PHOTO 
Desirable giant. 


pheasant and regularly throws hunting 
parties for a small circle of close 
friends. 

The formula behind Hyams’ real es- 
tate success is simple. He has concen- 
trated on developing office space in cen- 
tral London, which now rents for up to 
$25 per sq. ft.—more than in most U.S. 
and European cities. And whenever 
possible he tries to find a single blue- 
chip tenant to fill each of his buildings 
who will be responsible for all repairs 
and insurance and can sublet part of 
the space. “All we have to do is collect 
the rent,” explains an Oldham agent. As 
a result, Hyams manages his entire real 
estate empire with a staff of about six. 

That streamlined approach is the 
main reason for the mystery of Centre 
Point. Hyams claims that he has been 
actively seeking a tenant for Centre 
Point all along, but can find no firm will- 
ing to sign up for all 202,000 sq. ft. 
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of space—the only terms he will give. 

Hyams is losing remarkably little 
money in his stubborn campaign. Emp- 
ty buildings in London are taxed at half 
their actual value, and Harry—like 
Howard—can write off many of his loss- 
es. In addition, because of soaring land 
values and rents, the potential profit 
on Centre Point keeps getting larger. 
Real estate men calculate that Hyams 
could easily recoup twice the estimated 
$15 million in original costs and later 
expenses that he incurred on the proj- 
ect—if Hyams were in a mood to 
sell. Meanwhile, Londoners who have 
watched their city being scarred by de- 
velopers rushing to cash in on the of- 
fice squeeze are understandably unhap- 
py to see Centre Point's 34 floors remain 
vacant. 
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EXECUTIVES 
CBS’s Overnight Star 


Like the heroines in its television 
soap operas, the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System is strongly attracted to in- 
teresting strangers. Last week, for the 
second time in a year, CBS reached far 
outside its own management ranks to se- 
lect a new president. He is Arthur R. 
Taylor, a 37-year-old corporate Wun- 
derkind with no broadcasting experi- 
ence, who for the past two years has 
served as vice president and chief finan- 
cial officer of International Paper Co. 
Taylor succeeds Charles T. Ireland Jr., 
who died unexpectedly last month at 
age 51 after less than a year on the job. 
Ireland, himself a surprise choice, had 
come from International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp. 

The selection of Taylor for the 
$200,000-plus post again raised ques- 
tions about CBS management's fore- 
sight in grooming its Own top execu- 
tives for broad responsibilities. Most of 
them are heavily broadcast-oriented, 
even though in recent years the com- 
pany has grown highly diversified and 
now gets more than half of its sales from 
such nonbroadcast divisions as book 
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publishing, baseball (the New York 
Yankees), musical instrument manufac- 
turing and motion pictures. Thus, CBS's 
prime need at the top is financial ex- 
pertise, a field in which Taylor became 
almost an overnight star. 

The son of a telephone company 
employee, Taylor was raised in Rah- 
way, N.J., and traces a good deal of his 
relentless drive to his days in the local 
high school. “Two of my classmates 
went to college and ten went to Sing 
Sing,” he says jokingly. Taylor got a 
scholarship to Brown University, where 
he took a B.A. in Renaissance history 
and a master’s in U.S. economic history. 
At one time he planned a teaching ca- 
reer. Instead, at age 25, he went to work 
as a trainee for The First Boston Corp., 
an investment banking firm, where he 
quickly rose to a vice presidency. Hired 
away by International Paper in 1970, he 
totally revamped that company’s finan- 
cial management in a series of well-pub- 
licized money deals that helped bring 
his name to the attention of CBS Vice 
Chairman Frank Stanton. 

As CBS's president, Taylor will 
probably need all the moxie he can mus- 
ter, since most of the corporation's 
board remain conservative in money 
matters. But the young president can af- 
ford to bide his time. His two bosses, 
Stanton and CBS Founder William Pa- 
ley, are 64 and 71 respectively. 


STOCK MARKET 
The Pro and the Cons 


Besides cold cash, anyone with ideas 
about making money in the stock mar- 
ket needs to spend quite a bit of time 
studying the past performance and fu- 
ture prospects of companies in which 
he would like to invest. Even when they 
have the cash, not too many people have 
the time; among the few who do are 
men who happen to be in prison. So 
three years ago, Ira Distenfield, a 26- 
year-old stockbroker who has studied 
criminology, began teaching investment 
courses to inmates of the Stateville Pris- 


on in Joliet, Ill, and Chicago's Cook 
County Jail. Since then, Distenfield has 
become the convicts’ Pied Piper of le- 
gitimate gain. Inmates and prison of- 
ficials at 23 institutions around the 
country, including such fortresses as 
San Quentin, have asked Distenfield to 
teach similar courses about the stock 
market. 

Double Profits. Taking Disten- 
field’s twelve-week course can earn a 
convict double profits. First, during a 
24-hour weekly session, Distenfield 
teaches how to profit by investing in 
stocks. In a final exam the students must 
answer questions on such subjects as 
stock market terminology and the char- 
acteristics of a well-managed company. 
In addition, some get a stake. The top 
scorer receives $500, and the four run- 
ners-up get $100 each. Recently, Dis- 
tenfield also began giving $50 to each 
convict who attends 80% of his classes. 
Out of his own pocket, Distenfield has 
paid $2,000 in cash awards and another 
$800 for course materials such as the 
Wall Street Journals that he sometimes 
buys and sometimes collects from his 
office at Paine, Webber, Jackson and 
Curtis in Chicago. With the help of the 
Illinois state department of correction, 
Distenfield has persuaded Playboy's 
Hugh Hefner, Governor Richard Ogil- 
vie and Publisher Marshall Field to at- 
tend the classes as guest speakers. 

Distenfield now handles accounts 
for at least 25 convicts. Most trade in 
low-priced stock, but “they are doing 
about as well as anyone else playing the 
market today,” says their teacher. One 
prisoner bought Outboard Marine at 12, 
sold at 21; then he bought Kaiser Alu- 
minum at 16, sold at 26. Another in- 
vested $900, in Kaiser Aluminum and 
American Motors, and eight months lat- 
er had an investment worth more than 
$1,400. Still, other customers have not 
done so well. One of Distenfield’s stu- 
dents bought 20 shares of a Chicago 
real estate investment company, only to 
see its price drop by 75%. The loss was 
of no immediate importance because, 
says Distenfield, “he doesn’t get out for 
eleven years.” 
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Ah, Wilderness! 


Except for an ardent few, Ameri- 
cans have traditionally looked upon 
long hikes as a slow form of torture in- 
flicted upon Boy Scouts and Army in- 
fantrymen. That view seems to be 
changing. With 20- to 40-lb. packs 
strapped to their backs, millions of na- 
ture lovers are now taking to the trails. 
Many stick to the neighboring country- 
side, but some groups are venturing so 
far into the wilderness that they carry 
homing pigeons to send back in case of 
trouble. (One feathered courier brought 
back news of a forest fire last year.) Oth- 
er backpackers boldly tackle the four- 
month trek from Canada to Mexico 
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over the 2,350-mile Pacific Crest Trail, 
or try the 2,000-mile Appalachian Trail 
running from Georgia to Maine. Most 
hikers are under 30, but today many a 
trail crew includes the entire family, 
from kids to grandparents. 

In 1968 Congress responded to the 
reverberation of tramping feet by des- 
ignating the Pacific and Appalachian 
trails as the first of 16 possible Na- 
tional Scenic Trails (see map). As yet, 
these are the only ones that are marked 
and maintained for public use, but when 
the system is complete it will be pos- 
sible to follow the route of Lewis and 
Clark across the Rockies or hike for 
825 miles past Civil War and Revo- 
lutionary battle sites near the Potomac. 
Hardy footsloggers may also be able 
to trudge the length of the Chisholm 
Trail—one of the three main cattle 
routes of the old Southwest—or re- 
trace the exodus of the Mormons from 
Illinois to Salt Lake City. In addition 
to these long trails, the 1968 act also 
provided for a number of shorter paths 
within easy reach of cities; most are 
under ten miles long. Thirty-three of 
these National Recreation Trails are 
now available to hikers, as well as to 
horseback riders and bicyclists. 

Fishnet Underwear. Camping- 
equipment sales testify dramatically to 
the new backpacking boom. Manufac- 
turers report rocketing increases of as 
much as 400% in the past five years, 
mostly in sales of improved gear, which 
makes it possible for a hiker to hit the 
trail without lunging and stooping with 
the weight of an old-style canvas ruck- 
sack on a wooden frame. Now he can 
sport a rip-proof nylon bag and an alu- 
minum or magnesium carrier, which 
have shaved down the weight of an av- 
erage unloaded pack from 12 Ibs. to 2 
Ibs. In addition, the pack frame is or- 
thopedically contoured to distribute the 


weight of the load along the bones that 
can bear it best. This type of pack costs 
around $50 and is usually the first item, 
after his hiking boots, on the backpack- 
er’s shopping list. Others: 

> A two- to three-man 7-lb. tent 
made of “breathable” nylon, complete 
with rain fly and poles: $110. 

> A 2-lb. down sleeping bag as 
warm as a 15-pounder made of Dacron: 
about $100. 

> Fishnet underwear for ventila- 
tion: $10 a set. A down sweater: $30. 
And a rainsuit: $25—or a poncho for 
$18. 

> A 12-0z. brass stove, 3 in. by 5 
in., which burns for 45 minutes on one- 
third of a pint of white gas: about $12 
(U.S. forests no longer have wood to 
spare, so conscientious backpackers 
now forgo campfires.) 

> Freeze-dried food, including such 
delectables as shrimp cocktail ($2.50 for 
two servings), beef Stroganoff, blueber- 
ry cobbler, Western omelet and choc- 
olate ice cream. Hikers with smaller 
pocketbooks still use the older dehy- 
drated soups and vegetables, along with 
wheat germ and oatmeal. 

Streamlined equipment is not the 
only attraction that has lured the multi- 
tudes to backpacking. Many Americans 
find overnight hiking trips an escape not 
only from the urban din but from the 
strident crowds that glut any campsite 
within reach by automobile. Writes 
Outdoorsman Stephen Davenport Jr., 
who took a group of five on a month- 
long trip in the Rockies: “After a back- 
packing trip away from all mechanical 
things, car campgrounds seem like the 
worst kind of suburbia: laid out with the 
smell of other people's barbecued chick- 
en and the blare of news broadcasts.” 
Ironically, hikers themselves have be- 
gun to congest certain areas, endanger- 
ing the very wilderness they cherish. 
“People are wearing out our rocks,” said 
one member of the Hoofers, a Madi- 
son, Wis., hiking club. In popular areas, 
95% of the packers seem to trek over 
the same 5% of the trails, damaging 
vegetation and endangering the root 
systems of trees. Even the durable Ap- 
palachian Trail is hurting in spots. Last 
month new regulations went into effect, 
closing some areas to overnight camp- 
ers and requiring permits for hikers in 
others, to allow the 14-state footpath 
to heal. The problem is not likely to dis- 
appear. On a once secluded segment of 
a trail in the Smoky Mountains, hikers 
were clocked for six hours of one day 
last fall: they appeared at the rate of 
one every 20 seconds. 


Snowless Skiing 


When they first appeared in the U.S 
almost a decade ago, no-snow slopes 
covered with slippery plastic were 
hailed as a ski buff's salvation during 
the long, hot summer. But most schuss- 
ers were quickly turned off. The stiff, 
molded bristles that were supposed to 
substitute for snow ruined their skis, and 
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General Electric can show you this. 






Because we have the dishwashers that will 


The pot on the left has the remains every Potscrubber we sell. 


of a baked bean casserole. That's why we can give this 
The unretouched picture on the guarantee: 

right is the same pot after it has “Buy any one of our six Pot- 

been scrubbed with the brushless scrubber* dishwashers with a 

water action of one of our six Pot- Power Scrub Cycle from a partici- 

scrubber dishwashers with Power pating GE dealer before Sept. 30, 



















1972. If you're not 
fully satisfied 
with its perform- 
ance (and you'll be 
the judge), notify 
the dealer within 
30 days of your 
purchase. He'll 
take back the dish- 
washer and refund 
your money. No 
questions asked’ 

In addition to 
pots and pans you 
can also safely 


Scrub” Cycle. Nothing else was 
done to this pot. No pre- 
scraping. No rinsing. 
We washed it along 
with a full load of 88 
other dirty dishes, 
glasses and silverware. 
You'll get the 
same results as we 
have if you'll follow 
our simple loading 
diagrams for different ~ 
sizes and types of 
loads. Instructions 
are provided with 


wash fine china and crystal. 

We make a line of Potscrubber 
models to fit into a lot of different 
kitchens. Three built-ins. Three 
front-load convertibles, portable 
now, can be built in later. 

These are some of the reasons 
why more people use GE dish- 
washers than any others. 

We also have 
a quality feature 
just as dependable 
as our Potscrubber. 

Customer Care 
Service Everywhere. 
This is our pledge that wherever 
you are, or go, you'll find an author- 
ized GE serviceman nearby. Should 
you ever need him. 

The Potscrubber dishwasher... 
another reason why GE is America’s 
#1 major appliance value. 





GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


*Our Potscrubber dishwashers with Power Scrub Cycle are models SC or SDS850N, SC or SD660N, SC or SD46 IN 
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SKIING IN SNOWLESS BRAZIL 
60 m.p.h. on plastic. 


falling on the stuff felt something like 
falling on a rake 

Outside the U.S., however, various 
kinds of synthetic ski surfaces have 
been more successful. A 400-meter ny- 
lon-covered ramp at Edinburgh's Hil- 
lend Ski Center is jammed with people 
during the winter months; so are the 
chloride-vinyl ski jumps and slalom 
courses of Tokyo’s Yomuiriland. But it 
is in Brazil, where a tropical climate 
leaves no alternative, that plastic ski- 
ing has demonstrated its greatest ap- 
peal. In the past four years, 300,000 per- 
sons have driven the long dirt road that 
winds past lush palm, orange and ba- 
nana trees to get to the President Médici 
Ski Station in the southern town of Gar- 
ibaldi (pop. 8,000). There, on a steep 
hillside, are two plastic-covered ski 
runs, four chalets and a 40-chair lift 

Developer David Santini, 39, a 
wealthy soil engineer, claims that his 
plastic slope is the “best artificial track 
in the world.” It is covered with white 
polyethylene molded into bristly trian- 
gles and slick circles. Before taking off, 
skiers coat their skis with oil from a 
spinning roller. Although runs down the 
1,200-ft. competition course reach 
speeds of 60 m.p.h., the synthetic snow 
seems unquestionably safer than the 
natural variety; no one has yet broken 
so much as a finger. 

Impressed with the Garibaldi re- 
sort’s $5,000-a-month profit, the Bra- 
zilian government is lending Santini 
more than $2 million to build similar 
complexes near Rio, Sado Paulo, Belo 
Horizonte, Recife and Brasilia. Making 
money, though, was not on Santini’s 
mind when he began his quixotic quest 
to put Brazilians on skis. “My real am- 
bition,” he says, “is to see a Brazilian 
ski team in the Olympics—even if they 
finish last.” 
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© Number One. 
Latest U.S. Government Reports 
show one cigarette is lowest 
in both tar and nicotine of 
the 20 best-selling brands. 


True is the one. 


Think about it. Shouldn't your next cigarette be True? 


: We oe Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined That 
Regular and Menthol: 12 mg. tar’ 0.7 mg. nicotine, Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr. ‘72. 
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A Plowman’s Bible? 


Like many another evangelical 
Christian, Kenneth Taylor liked to gath- 
er his family round him after dinner in 
their Wheaton, IIl., farmhouse for eve- 
ning prayer and a bit of Bible reading. 
The trouble was, Taylor observed some 
years ago, that his children could not 
quickly grasp the archaic English of the 
King James Bible. An ordained minis- 
ter who was then director of the fun- 
damentalist Moody Press in Chicago, 
Taylor decided to try paraphrasing the 
Scriptures for his youngsters—an exper- 
iment to which the children—then num- 
bering nine—quickly responded. 

Now, after 17 years and one more 
child, that family paraphrase has grown 
into perhaps the world’s fastest-selling 


Epistles, then asked for 450,000 more. 

Once he got the knack, recalls Tay- 
lor, the paraphrasing came more quick- 
ly. The Old Testament prophets (Liv- 
ing Prophecies) followed the Epistles; 
then came the Gospels. Taylor rewrote 
passages again and again. Even now he 
calls The Living Bible a “tentative edi- 
tion” and notes that “suggestions will 
gladly be considered.” Though he has 
drafted scholarly consultants to read 
and criticize his work, Taylor admits 
that “none [of them] feels entirely sat- 
isfied with the present result.” 

To be sure, the “present result” 
lacks the literary cadences of The New 
English Bible and the translator's pre- 
cision of the American Bible Society's 
Good News for Modern Man. It may 
be just a shade too enthusiastic in its 





BIBLE PARAPHRASER KENNETH TAYLOR SURVEYS WHEATON COUNTRYSIDE 
Amid a flurry of exclamations, striking up the band. 


Bible. Since the publication of the com- 
plete Old and New Testaments last Au- 
gust, The Living Bible (Tyndale House- 
Doubleday; $9.95) has sold more than 
2,000,000 copies. Billy Graham has or- 
dered 600,000 special paperback ver- 
sions for an autumn television crusade. 

Sousa Touch. Taylor's paraphrase 
(which does not carry his name any- 
where in the current edition) was not al- 
ways so popular. It took him seven years 
—from 1955 to 1962—to finish the New 
Testament Epistles, working nightly in 
one of the farmhouse’s bedrooms and 
in the mornings on the commuter train 
to Chicago. Living Letters, he called 
them. But even the very firm he direct- 
ed, Moody Press, declined to publish his 
paraphrases. So Taylor decided to pub- 
lish them privately. A printer friend ran 
off 2,000 copies on credit, and Taylor 
took some of them to the 1962 Chris- 
tian Booksellers Convention. He sold 
842 copies—but there were no reorders 
for four months. “Then they started 
coming in,” he recalls. In 1963 Billy 
Graham ordered 50,000 copies of the 
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use of exclamation points (“Then he 
heard a voice!”), and sometimes a bit 
of color seems to be lost. In Mark's Gos- 
pel, when John the Baptist talks about 
the Messiah as “he who is mightier than 
I, the thong of whose sandals I am not 
worthy to stoop down and untie,” Tay- 
lor makes the allusion more straight- 
forward: “I am not even worthy to be 
his slave.” In the Book of Daniel, when 
Nebuchadnezzar makes a gold image 
and orders people to worship it when 
they hear the sounds of “horn, pipe, 
lyre, trigon, harp,” Taylor offers in- 
stead a touch of Sousa: “When the 
band strikes up.” Despite such lapses, 
Taylor's Bible is easy to read and re- 
markably understandable. 

Taylor does not expect his Bible 
to be a substitute for the translations 
currently available. He argues that 
Christian homes need both a “reading 
Bible” and a “study Bible,” for which 
he recommends one of the standard 
translations. His personal “study” Bi- 
ble is the New American Standard, a 
fundamentalist favorite, though he used 


the older American Standard of 1901 
as the basis for much of his paraphrase. 

Taylor's version may disturb some 
ears, but its thought-for-thought ren- 
dition is not very likely to distress be- 
lievers with any newfangled doctrinal 
notions. “The theological lodestar in 
this book,” says Taylor in an anon- 
ymous preface to The Living Bible, 
“has been a rigid evangelical position.” 
Mysteriously, halfway through the 
paraphrase, Taylor lost his voice, and 
still speaks only in a hoarse whisper. 
A psychiatrist who examined him sug- 
gested that the voice failure was Tay- 
lor’s psychological self-punishment for 
tampering with what he believed to be 
the word of God. 

Kenneth Taylor has not grown rich 
from The Living Bible, though he could 
have. Profits have enabled him to start 
and maintain a prosperous publishing 
firm, Tyndale House, which now pro- 
duces some 40 titles a year. His salary 
as Tyndale’s head has allowed him to 
move his family out of the old farm- 
house and into a new home. But all 
author's royalties from the Bible— 
$1,500,000 last year—go into the Tyn- 
dale House Foundation to be dispensed 
to various causes, including some 60 
foreign paraphrases currently under 
way or completed. Taylor, now 55, says 
his mission is simply that of 16th cen- 
tury Translator William Tyndale, who 
wanted to bring the Bible to “every 
plowboy.” Says Taylor: “I'd like to em- 
ulate Tyndale in everything but his 
death.” Tyndale, for his efforts, was 
strangled and then burned at the stake. 


The Gijsen Affair 


To the easygoing Roman Catholic 
burghers of the Dutch diocese of Roer- 
mond, their new bishop came on like a 
thunderclap. Last January, when Johan- 
nes Mathias Gijsen, 39, was named to 
the see from the rectorate of an old- 
folks home, hardly anyone knew who 
he was. They soon found out. In the 
next six months, Gijsen sacked his dep- 
uty bishop and two vicar generals. He is- 
sued a ukase telling his pastoral coun- 
cil that it would have to follow whatever 
policy he laid down. That policy in- 
cluded a strict stand against birth con- 
trol, opposition to any democratic pro- 
cedures in the church, and a stand on 
abortion more rigid than that adopted 
by his fellow bishops. “If a 13-year- 
old girl gets raped by a psychopath 
and gets pregnant,” he pronounced, 
“abortion is certainly not allowed. She 
would have to say: ‘I'll have to carry 
the cross of the Lord.’ ” 

Gijsen (pronounced roughly High- 
sen) also informed the pastoral council 
and the diocesan chapter—a group of 
priests who work directly with and ad- 
vise a bishop—that he no longer had 
any use for their advice. The diocesan’s 
personnel staff forthwith resigned. A 
poll showed that the majority of the dio- 
cese’s priests had decided they simply 
could not work with Gijsen. Some no 
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Which of these 
cities has the highest 


divorce rate? 














St. Louis San Francisco 








Los Angeles 












* Based © average number of divorces 1969-71 compared to marriages seven years carlicr 
(the median duration of marriages ending in divorce is seven years 
Source: Bureau of Census, U.S. Department of Commerce; Public Health Service, 


US. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 


Los Angeles is the biggest 
unhitching post. It ranks num- 
ber one among these seven 
cities in number of divorces 
per 1000 population. But San 
Francisco and Chicago aren't 
far behind. 

What's happening? 

Some say a sexual revolu- 
tion. Certainly new social 
trends, Whatever the reasons, 
the ratio of divorces to mar- 
riages in the United States has 
now reached an all-time high 
of more than 40 percent.* 

And because there's a CBS 
Owned AM radio station in 
each of these cities, it's part of 
our responsibility to the 60 
million people who live where 
we live to report it. To probe 
and dissect what's altering so 
many lives for better or worse. 

That's why Southern Cali- 
fornians could turn to KNX 
Newsradio to learn the early 
impact of their state’s new 
divorce laws. 

It’s why San Franciscans 
hear every weekday on KCBS 
Newsradio a continuing report 
on divorce, marital experi- 
ments and related matters, 
“The Subject Is Sex.” 

On each of our stations, the 
way people live now is under 
steady examination. 

As is every other aspect of 
life in the new world of the 
U.S. city today. A pressure- 
filled, precarious and challeng- 
ing world. 

We're involved with it all. 

From the close-up examina- 
tion of our own neighborhoods 
to the news of this minute 
from all over. 

Because the state of marriage 
isn’t the only thing that has 
people tied up in knots. 


The CBS Owned 
AM Stations 


We feel responsible to over 
60 million people. 


WEEI Newsradio 59, Boston 

WCBS Newsradio 88, New York 
WCAU Radio 121, Philadelphia 
WBBM Newsradio 78, Chicago 
KMOX 1120, St. Louis 

KCBS Newsradio 74, San Francisco 
KNX Newsradio 1070, Los Angeles 
Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 
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longer consider him their bishop at all. 
Said one deacon: “We have to deal with 
a problem named Jo Gijsen who hap- 
pened to become a bishop.” 

What the discontents had to deal 
with was the fact that Gijsen was chosen 
—if not imposed—by Pope Paul VI 
himself. The Pope personally selected 
Gijsen over a list of candidates prof- 
fered by the diocesan chapter to fill the 
seat of retired Bishop P.J.A. Moors, 65, 
a moderate who had carefully mediated 
between conservative and progressive 
factions in his diocese. The Pope was 
known to feel that conservatives were 
not adequately represented in the pre- 
dominantly liberal Dutch hierarchy, 
and Conservative Gijsen was his choice 
to redress the situation. The Pontiff em- 
phasized his point by consecrating Gij- 
sen in Rome and summoning The Neth- 
erlands’ primate, Bernard Jan Cardinal 
Alfrink, to join in the ceremony. 

With his commission thus firmly in 
hand, Gijsen came home to rule the dio- 
cese like an autocrat, pleasing some of 
the conservative laymen but alienating 
his mostly progressive clergy. The di- 
ocesan chapter is now so outraged that 
it has appealed to the Vatican for in- 
tervention. Last month, Cardinal Al- 
frink himself flew to Rome to offer his 
services as a mediator. 

Whatever is done—and any dramat- 
ic move by the Vatican is highly im- 
probable—Gijsen himself is clearly a 
man distressed. A few close to him say 
he is on the verge of a nervous break- 
down—his third. Among his last public 
words was an almost poignant lament: 
“If the Pope would only tell me, ‘Boy, 
you have made a big mess out of this,’ 
I can tell you, | would thank our dear 
Lord on my bare knees to be rid of this 
job.” Of all possible solutions, that 
seems the least likely. 
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BISHOP GIJSEN BLESSING WORSHIPERS 
From the Pope, a thunderclap. 
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It's how 

9, 
Gordon's keeps 
its gin up! 
What's in our gin that’s so 
special? The special botanicals 
we so scrupulously collect from 
the marketplaces of the world. 
Juniper berries. Coriander 
seeds. Lots more exotic 
ingredients. They're all part of 
our 203-year-old English 
formula. So if you want a gin 
with an impressive name, but 
you also want smooth, crisp, 
super-dry taste, drink Gordon's. 


Biggest seller in England...America...the world. 
Super-dry is why! 


PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN, 90 PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, W. J. 








FREE SAMPLE SHOWS WHAT OUR 
LAB DOES TO IMPROVE YOUR 
COLOR PICTURES. 


Green, blue, yellow and purple-red skin tones 
are the halimarks of color labs which develop 
and print film for the non-demanding amateur 
photographer. Many drugstores and camera 
shops send your film to this kind of lab. You 
are more likely to get lifelike skin color from a 
professional color lab which caters to wedding 
and porter photographers M§COLOR BAL- 
ANCE is the most important factor for lifelike 
color. The wedding shot, with a mass of snowy 
white in the bride’s dress which must be color 
balanced with her skin tone, is a color lab's 
most difficult challenge. We meet the exacting 
Standards of weeding promerepners every 
day @ TEXTURED PAPER is important for life- 
like color pictures. Almost every surface in 
nature has texture. Especially human skin. 
Glossy paper (which many amateur labs still 
use) is too slick and artificial for pictures of 
pacpie: Our silk-tone paper makes skin look 
ike skin, not like enamel smeared with cold 
cream. And silk-tone prints won't stick to- 
ether—ever @ BORDERLESS PRINTS give 

O% more image for the same size print, and 
they look more lifelike. The old masters, who 
painted from edge to edge of their canvas, 
were aware that the eye does not see an un- 
natural white border around its field of vision. 
MIF YOU haven't seen a perfectly color-bal- 
anced, silk-tone borderless print, write us for 
a free sample. Better yet, send a roll of film 
for us to develop and print, or a few of your 
color negatives for enlarging, and see a num- 
ber of samples of our craftsmanship. 
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35mm to 34x5 Ektacolor to 3% x5 
OCX135 - 20@ $5 OCPS120 - 12 @ $4 
OCX135 - 36 @ $10 COCPS135 - 36 @ $10 
INSTAMATIC to 34x3% 
OCX126-12@$4 OCX126-20@$5 
Enlargements from your color negative ($5 
min.): 05x7 @ $1.25; 08x10 @ $2; 
O11x14@$5. 











Name 

Address 

City/State/Zip 

Check encl.: ______§__ (4.4% tax in Fla. 
PROFESSIONAL COLOR LAB OF FLORID. 
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1238 South Dixie Hwy., Coral Gables, Fla. 
33146 Phone: (305) 666-4825 
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THE HAVERSCOPE 
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S° startlingly different are the design and 
performance of the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM 
that you won't really believe it until you see 
it and use it. @ With its standard objective, 
the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM is an 8x, wide- 
angle (8.2°), 24mm monocular telescope— 
more powerful than most field glasses and 
binoculars. For an even larger field, just 
quick-change objectives and you have a 6x, 
super-wide-angle (11°), 18mm telescope. & 
The prismatic, fully coated optics are of the 
same uncompromising quality that you ex- 
pect from the finest Japanese cameras — 
crispness, brilliance and complete plana 
rity. @ As an added bonus, the objectives 
may be used as 3x and 5x wide-field mag- 
nifier/loupes, of unexcelled definition and 
clarity. @ Weight 3% ozs., length only 314” 
Comes with handstrap and soft, flat, zip- 
pered case that fits snugly in gentleman's 
pocket or lady's purse. 


[J Send me the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM with 
case and exchange objectives. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Refund in two weeks if not de- 
lighted. My check for $19.95 plus $1 for post. 
& ins, is enclosed. (Calif. resid. add 5% tax.) 
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Address -z 
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Siiz, 584 Washington Street 

| S San Francisco, CA 94111 

Phone (415) 981-5688 
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New York Life policyowners 
have one thing in Common... 
avery special Agent. 


Millions of people look to New York Life for part of a team. Back of him are experts in every 
financial protection and security. But why __ facet of life insurance, men and women whose 





New York Life? knowledge and experience are at his disposal in 
We think its because our Agents are very _ planning a life insurance program for you. 
special. Carefully chosen and thoroughly trained, That's why so many millions of people turn 


they are the kind of men and women youd like to —_ to New York Life. And that's why your 
do business with. The kind you want to help you — New York Life Agent is a good man 
with your familys financial planning. to know. 

Furthermore, every New York Life Agent is We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010. Life, Group and Health Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 


BOOKS 


Partly Young, 
Partly Angry 
O CONGRESS 


by DONALD RIEGLE with TREVOR ARMBRISTER 
297 pages. Doubleday. $7.95. 


Michigan Republican Donald Rie- 
gle was elected to Congress at 28, boy- 
ishly glamorous and unabashedly can- 
did about his ambitions to fetch up in 
the White House. Now, at 34, he is a dis- 
enchanted public servant who likes to 
link himself with those “beautiful kids” 
whose “day is coming.” 
O Congress is Congressman 
Riegle’s yearlong diary (be- 
ginning in April of last 
year), kept while Congress 
was in session and printed, 
he says, to “prompt a few 
young people to enter poli- 
tics.” Yet Riegle’s account 
of his frustrations in one of 
America’s most intractable 
institutions seems far more 
likely to turn young ideal- 
ists away from Congress 
—at least as an instrument 
for change. 

It did not take the new 
Congressman long to learn 
that he had only three 
unhappy choices in the 
House of Representatives: 
1) “play the game and be 
one of the boys,” hoping to 
accumulate power gradual- 
ly; 2) quit and try to influ- 
ence policy through admin- 
istrative jobs at federal, 
state or city levels back 
home; 3) stay and fight out- 
side “established tradition- 
al paths.” Riegle chose the 
third, even though, as he 
concedes, he became “an 
outsider” as a result, with 
his long-term political ca- 
reer and immediate re-election in doubt. 
“If the country is in jeopardy,” he says, 
“and you're not prepared to force a 
change, then your political future 
doesn’t mean anything on moral or 
practical grounds.” 

Much of Republican Riegle’s rage 
and despair reflect his feelings about his 
party chief and President, Richard M. 
Nixon. The President, he says, urged 
him to run in 1966. In 1968 Nixon told 
him, “Well, you know, Don, if we're 
elected, we'll end this war in six 
months.” But the war went on. Largely 
for that reason, Riegle became one of a 
small band of liberal anti-Nixon Repub- 
licans. He soon found himself dropped 
from the White House invitation list. 
He could not even get Nixon to pose 
with the little Michigan girl who had 
been chosen for the annual cystic fibro- 
sis poster. 
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Riegle’s judgments may be ques- 
tionable, but his irascibility is uninhib- 
ited by any concern for political expe- 
dience. He describes the men around 
Nixon as “unprincipled sons of bitch- 
es.” He is instinctively anti-Establish- 
ment. Riegle was doing well as a prom- 
ising junior computer executive for 
IBM until he was sent home from work 
one day for wearing a blue shirt instead 
of a white one. He quit. 

In Congress, Riegle found the work 
load for a conscientious Representative 
almost intolerable, and he admits that 


his accomplishments have been negli- 
STEVE HORTHUP 





U.S. CONGRESSMAN DONALD RIEGLE 
An outsider looks inward. 


gible. A typical day's mail brought him 
88 letters from his district, seven invi- 
tations to appear or speak, eight letters 
from colleagues seeking legislative sup- 
port. Overworked on the House Appro- 
priations Committee, where he felt he 
could easily use five staff assistants, and 
constantly required to fly home to serve 
constituents and attend meetings, Rie- 
gle felt “like a piece of meat being 
hauled here and there.” 

His hands broke out with tiny red 
blisters, he often slept fitfully, and he de- 
veloped chest pains. Before long he con- 
sidered himself “used up, consumed 
—the job is draining my life away.” 
There were times, he writes, when he 
“wanted to vomit” at the futile debate 
in the House about the war. Angry, he 
once took the floor to expose the fact 
that many of his colleagues were ab- 
sent from the discussion because they 





were playing paddle ball in the House 
gymnasium. 

Riegle’s diary is sporadically an ex- 
posé. He suggests that some women are 
as sexually available to Congressmen as 
others are to athletes and musicians. 
There are also small, personal vignettes; 
he observes that Louisiana’s Otto Pass- 
man is so fidgety that “he wears out a 
suit from the inside.” Yet the congres- 
sional attitude that this book most 
strongly attacks, and that Don Riegle 
cannot abide, is the worldly advice once 
given him by Michigan's Elford Ced- 
erberg: “Remember, Riegle, you'll 
never be defeated by the speech you 
didn't give.” ® Edward Magnuson 


Joyriding 
THE CAR THIEF 


by THEODORE WEESNER 
370 pages. Random House. $6.95. 


Alex Housman steals cars. At 16, al- 
ready in trouble because he has rifled 
high school gym lockers and lifted a 
wad of bills from the wallets there, he 
is off in a coppertone Buick Riviera 
—his 14th car—“joyriding” with a tense 
joylessness through his slushy Michigan 
factory town, watching for cops, indulg- 
ing his quick-fade fantasies of owner- 
ship and manhood. 

He is caught. With a cavalier im- 
prudence he has given the camel's hair 
coat in the back seat to a girl he hardly 
knows, and the girl’s mother calls the 
police. He goes to a youth detention 
house, does a few months’ time, then re- 
turns to Central High School, where he 
is brutally beaten by his schoolmates 
for that locker-room job. He drops out 
of school, drifts, eventually joins the 
Army. 

It is, in outline, an unprepossessing 
story—a punk’s progress. In this first 
novel, Theodore Weesner’s tones are 
flat, sometimes excessively precise. Yet 
the book develops a building power. It 
is, for one thing, an achievement of al- 
most perfect sympathy. One begins car- 
ing about Alex—his guilt, his day- 
dreams, his bewildered adolescent in- 
nocence. Descendants of Huckleberry 
Finn, Alex and his brother do cannon- 
ball dives into the polluted muck of an 
urban river, cracking exuberant and 
forlorn scatological jokes about what 
they are swimming in. 

In Alex’s swift fantasies of being a 
basketball star, in his coach’s small com- 
placent cruelties that drive Alex to quit, 
an American dream of winning goes 
winkling out. The thoroughfares of es- 
cape—rivers, highways—are encrusted, 
blocked arteries on the landscape. 

Alex’s father, alcoholic, grimy with 
grease, possesses only a vocabulary of 
manly clichés. The father works in the 
local Chevrolet plant, making the bright 
cars that his son will steal. Yet between 
him and his boy, Weesner draws an eva- 
sive tenderness, a shared vulnerability 
and hence a curious kind of dignity. 

For Alex, the cars sometimes offer a 
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YOU CAN'T RECAPTURE THE 1920’: 
WITH JUST ONE PICTURE 
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So MUH3 has done it with 331 pictures like these 
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Tennis, anyone? These intrepid 
stunt flyers play it the hard way— 
on a plane 500 feet in the air. 
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Prohibition brought 
out the ingenuity of 
Americans, who hid 
outlawed booze in 
everything from hol- 
low canes to Russian 
boots 


Ahead of her time. A too-daring 
bathing suit lands this protesting 
young lady in the arms of the law 
Arrest took place in Chicago in 
1922. 


Famous slogans like the one above 
abounded in ads of the 20's. Additional 
examples include ‘The pause that re- 
freshes,”’ “Quick, Henry, the Flit!"’ and 
“Good to the last drop.” Like others, 
the latter slogan long outlived its crea- 
tor: Theodore Roosevelt 


“A Fond Return to Coaching Days.”’ That was the ap- 
peal of this 1927 Lincoln, built to resemble a horse- 
drawn coach of earlier days. But the price was far 








toms 





from old-fashioned; $8,500. 


Examine Time-Life’s dazzling album, This Fabulous Century: 1920-1930, 


free in your home for 10 days 


In the 1920's there was no picture magazine 
called Life to capture and preserve the fads, 
fashions and fun of the time. But many of the 
»hotos, cartoons, ads and souvenirs that would 
Fave gone into such a magazine still exist— 
stored away in photo archives, library files, news- 
paper morgues and private collections. 

To re-create this all-but-lost-era, the editors 
of Time-Life Books have spent thousands of 
hours searching through hundreds of sources 
and carefully selecting the most eloquent me- 
mentos of that wonderful, wacky. time. 

The pictures above offer just a few glimpses 
of the fascinating volume which has resulted. 
But these few pictures simply can’t do justice 
to this captivating book. So we'd like to send you 
the whole book. (It’s one of eight planned vol- 
umes which will permit Americans to relive, 
decade by decade This Fabulous Century.) 

In this captivating album, you'll see a whole 
gallery of photos and other mementos of the 
Roaring Twenties—331 marvelously expressive 


© 288 pages, 
9s” x 11%” page size 


@ 331 pictures—many in color 
@ Hardbound in patterned cloth; 


illustrations in all. You'll see college “sheiks” 
and “shebas” ...sports heroes and literary giants 
...floppy pants and mini skirts... flagpole sitters 
and daredevil stunt fliers...early chain stores 
and ornate movie palaces. 

And in the crisp captions and sparkling text, 
you'll read about the great Crash of 1929... Pro 
hibition... the racketeers...the automobile revo 
lution...early radio...the Jazz Age...the dance 
marathon... the Mah-Jongg craze...and more. 

Enjoy this volume free for 10 days. Then re- 
turn it if you wish. Or keep it and pay $7.9 
plus shipping and handling, and every other 
month thereafter we'll send you without obliga- 
tion another volume in the eight-volume series. 
But you don't have to buy all eight volumes— 
each book is sent to you on approval, and you 
can cancel your subscription whenever you wish. 
To get the 1920's volume for free examination, 
just detach and mail the bound-in postpaid re- 
ply form. Or write Time-Life Books, Dept. 2604 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, Hlinois 60611. 














@ 1870-1900 Prelude 


@ 1900-1910 “In My Merry Oldsmobile" 


@ 1910-1920 “Don't Be a Slacker!" 


@ 1920-1930 “It Ain't Gonna Rain No More 





Heydey of Sheiks. In 
sheet music (above), 
in movies, and on 
college campuses, 
the sheik was the 
idol of the day 





“Those wild dances." Four swingers, 
1920's-style, do their thing in a 
Charleston contest 





ae) 
The ukulele was the badge of the 
college man. Here, it provides 
the accompaniment for some 
undergraduate harmony 


Eight glorious volumes span 
“This Fabulous Century” 


@ 1930-1940 The Party's Over 
@ 1940-1950 War and its Aftermath 
@ 1950-1960 The Age of Space 
@ 1960-1970 “Do Your Own Thing” 












The phone company wants 
more installers like Alana MacFarlane. 





Alana MacFarlane is a 20-year-old 
from San Rafael, California. She's one 
of our first women telephone installers. 
She won't be the last. 

We also have several hundred male 
telephone operators. And a policy that 
there are no all-male or all-female jobs 
at the phone company. 

We want the men and women of the 
telephone company to do what they want 
to do, and do best. 

For example, Alana likes working 
outdoors. “I don’t go for office routine?’ 
she said. “But as an installer, | get plenty 
of variety and a chance to move around?’ 

Some people like to work with their 
hands, or, like Alana, get a kick out of 
working 20 feet up in the air. 

Others like to drive trucks. Some 
we're helping to develop into good 
managers. 

Today, when openings exist, local 
Bell Companies are offering applicants 
and present employees some jobs they 
may never have thought about before. We 
want to help all advance to the best of 
their abilities. 

AT&T and your local Bell Company 
are equal opportunity employers. 
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disjointed sense of romance, but mainly 
they are an obsession, a brief freedom 
and, simultaneously, a vehicle for the 
half wish of getting caught. Only the 
cars seem to renew themselves, with 
new models every year. Lance Morrow 


Cautionary Gaieties 


THE MOLECULE MEN 
by SIR FRED HOYLE and GEOFFREY HOYLE 
255 pages. Harper & Row. $5.95. 


Intellectual sightseers being guided 
around Cambridge, where one of the 
three-star attractions is Sir Fred Hoyle 
and his Institute for Theoretical Astron- 
omy, are likely to be told a cautionary 
anecdote. It is the science don’s equiva- 
lent of the Little Princes in the Tower. 
One day, goes the tale, a colleague 
rushed to Hoyle with the incomprehen- 
sible datum that variable star Alpha, 
though 1,000 times larger than star 
Beta, was pulsing 1,000 times faster. 
“Oh, but there’s no mystery; the reason 
is Obvious,” said Hoyle, and proceeded 
to explain it. His colleague went away 
awed, only to burst in again to say the 
mystery was deeper than ever, because 
he had strained his datum; it was really 
Beta vibrating 1,000 times faster than 
Alpha. “Oh, but there’s no mystery,” 
Hoyle instantly replies. “The reason is 
obvious...” 

Just so: Hoyle is the world’s most 
celebrated astrophysicist, not only be- 
cause of the reach of his knowledge and 
intuition, but because of the outrageous 
speed of his cosmological imagination. 
Several times Hoyle’s exuberance has 
boiled over into fiction, including The 
Black Cloud and Rockets in Ursa Major 

the latter written in collaboration 
with his son Geoffrey, as are the two 
long short stories in this book 

The title story, The Molecule Men, 
is the better of the two. What if a form 
of life existed that could modify its own 
genetic message, deliberately and with 
the speed and flexibility, say, of Fred 
Hoyle’s imagination? What if such a 
protean protein were invading Earth? 


ASTRONOMER FRED HOYLE 
When in doubt, change forms. 
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THE "BRAIN THAT FITS 
MN YGUA SHAT POCKET 


Our Bowmar/901B Electronic Calculator is so compact it actually fits in your 
shirt pocket. Compare its size (3x5x1") and weight (less than a pocket trans- 
sistor radio) with that of other so-called ‘‘pocket models,” which often measure 
8” or more and weigh two or three pounds. 

But size and weight are only part of the story. The Bowmar/901B performs 
every arithmetical function you would expect from an electronic desk calculator 
and some found only in advanced models. There are such niceties as J stored 
constant & full floating decimal I chain multiplication/ division. 










The Bowmar/901B features [J 8-digit read-out MJ the advanced technology of 
LIC circuitry. HM It's powered by contained NiCd rechargeable batteries 
(charger is included) but it can be operated directly from house current 









As an executive, salesman, accountant, engineer or student—anyone who 
needs fast answers, you can hardly operate competitively without the aid of an 
electronic calculator. It has become the indispensable tool. But until now, 
price has been a hurdle. And here, beyond size and performance, is the best 
surprise: US-made Bowmar/901B costs just $179—less than you would expect 
to pay for a mechanical calculator. 









Order the Bowmar/901B in confidence. Use it for two weeks. Then—if it doesn't 
fill your every expectation, return it for full refund. There will be no quibbling 
You are the only judge. But, we know this won't happen. The speed, compact- 
ness and convenience of the Bowmar/901B give you an advantage—a com- 
petitive edge you'll simply not want to do without. 








C) Please send me the Bowmar/901B with carry case, battery charger, oper- 
ating instructions and warranty. My check for $180 ($179 plus $1 postage and 
insurance) is enclosed. California residents add tax. | may return the unit 
within two weeks for full refund if not satisfied 
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10724 















584 Washington, San Francisco 94111 
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Come to Colony Country. Compare it with any 


condominium community you've seen. You 
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Colony Country on Old Orchard + 650 West Rand Road + Mount Prospect 
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This is the fear that seizes Dr 


bank robber on trial at the Old Bailey 


turn himself into aswarm of malevolent 


bees. Soon after, the bees become a pack 


of ravening wolves and then, successive- 
ly, a series of the earth’s largest life 


forms: an elephant leading a protest 
march and a grove of giant sequoias sur 
rounding Buckingham Palace 
Penultimately, the invading quick 
change alien becomes simultaneously 


the British Prime Minister, the Presi- 
dents of the U.S. and U.S.S.R.. and 
Chairman Mao. But as the creature 


changes, it learns not only earth biology 
but politics and catches up, with deadly 
irony, to Dr. West's (and Hoyle’s) own 
belief that scientists and technologists, 
not politicians, hold the real power 
The second story, whose “What if? 
begins at the bottom of Loch Ness, is 
hardly more than a vehicle for an affec 
tionate Highlands scene-and-character 
sketchbook. But the Hoyle stories are 
the playthings of genius. Because they 
carry around no portentous sociological 
baggage, the Hoyles are all the more ef 
fective at the classical task of science fic- 
tion, which is to satirize grotesque social 
reality in the mirror of scientific possi- 
bility. More than that, the tales have 
that rarest of qualities in fiction, science 


or otherwise: gaiety ® Horace Judson 


Trumper’s Complaint 


THE WATER-METHOD MAN 
by JOHN IRVING 
365 pages. Random House. $6.95. 


In John Irving's fine first novel, Ses 
ting Free the Bears, two Vienna Univer 
sity students plan to reform the world by 
liberating the animals in Vienna's Hiet 
zinger Zoo. Now he offers the dislocat 
ed odyssey of an lowa University grad 
uate student who seems to be helplessly 
bound for self-destruction 

Irving's easily daunted hero is Fred 
(“Bogus”) Trumper, a monumental pro 
crastinator with a talent for bungling 
Bogus’ hard-scrabble effort to support 
his wife “Biggie” and infant son Colm 
by selling football pins and pennants is 
thwarted by a mob of fans who pick 
clean his display board. Seeing his exis 
tence threatened by “/itsh things—er 
of judgment, but never crimes 

Bogus begins identifying with Ak 
thelt, the heroic in 
tkthelt an absurd Old 
Low Norse epic he is translating for his 
doctoral thesis. And when Akthelt is 
told “Det henskit of krig er tu overleve 
(“The object of war is to survive it’) 
Trumper thinks: “Which struck me as 
the object of graduate school 
sibly my marriage 

Owls and Mice. But survival for 
Bogus is a haphazard undertaking at 
best. An unsuccessful attempt at infidel- 
ity 
the lowa countryside that leaves Bogus 
with bleeding feet 
heart 


rors 


warrior and lover 


and Gunnel 


and pos 


becomes a mad, nude chase across 


if not a bleeding 
Homeward bound, he falls off a 


John 
West, Cambridge scientist, as he sees a 





















AUTHOR JOHN IRVING 
His mouse was club-footed 


bicycle in front of a barber shop and sar- 
donically “Several sheeted 
men raised their shaved skulls above the 
backs of their barber chairs, watching 
me writhe on the sidewalk as if they 


observes 


were owls—and me, a_club-footed 
mouse.” 
Worse yet, Trumper’s sex life is 


painfully complicated by a medical 
complaint that might embarrass even 
Alexander Portnoy. Unable to commit 
himself to risky surgery, Trumper opts 
for “the water method”—a sloppy pal- 
liative that requires him to drink huge 
amounts of water before and after inter 
course to flush himself out 

lo flush out his life. however, Bogus 
flees his family and goes to Austria to 
search for a diabetic friend, who unbe- 
known to him has died—another illuso- 
ry hero image. What follows vacillates 
between brutal reality and hallucina 
tion, comedy and pathos. Eventually 
Bogus comes to see himself as Moby 
Dick, “mindful of his scars, his old har 
poons and things.” knowing that his 
very endurance is in itself monumental 

Remarkably, John Irving manages 
to weave the disparate fragmented ele 
ments lrumper's calamities into a 
rich, unified tapestry. From the dreck of 
daily lives, he can make the improbable 


ol 


seem likely and retrieve something of 


beauly ® George Dickerson 


Fear Not the Platitude 


THE PETER PRESCRIPTION 
by DR. LAURENCE J. PETER 
224 pages. Morrow. $5.95 


Why are so many high-ranking peo 
ple incompetent? Dr. Laurence J. Pete 
a professor of education at the Univer 
sity of California, provided an answer of 
admirable simplicity. In The Peter Prin 
ciple, he stated and demonstrated the 
thesis that competent people get pro- 
moted until they reach a job they can- 
not do, and then they stay there, victims 
of “the final placement syndrome.” Or 
as Dr. Peter formally phrased his prin- 
in a hierarchy every employee 
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ciple 











JOCK 


Jock Itchis a fungous infection. We 
It can become serious. 

It can keep coming back even 
though you try all manner of 
“remedies,” from baby powder 
to petroleum jelly. 

But you can get fast relief 
with Cruex®, the spray-on medi- 
cated powder specifically made 
to fight Jock Itch. 

Cruex soothes itchy, inflamed 
skin, Cushions against further 
irritation, And absorbs per- 





©1972 Pharmacraft Div Pennwalt Corporation 


TIME’s Guide to Drugs and the Young: 


@ different drugs, different problems 





medical aspects some do's and don 
diaries of two drug “trips where to turn for 
peakers, materials, helt 


B® hailed as the first really useful such booklet 
hers and community groups 

($1 a copy on orders 
Education Dept., Time 
N.Y. 10020 





Life Bidg., 


Of Hemorrhoidal 


There’s an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. | 
Tests by doctors on patients showed | 
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ISN'T SOMETHING 
TO BE TREATED LIGHTL 













legal and 
ts for adults... 


of 10 or more); 
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spiration (an important factor 
in the growth of Jock Itch fungi 
tinea cruris). Its medication 
directly attacks susceptible 
fungi. And because you spray 
Cruex on, you can reach into 
hard-to-get-at places and avoid the 
sting or burn of rubbing, dab- 
bing, or smearing. So fight 
Jock Itch seriously (and help keep 
it from recurring) with pias a 
soothing Cruex. Guaranteed to 
work or your money back. 


CRUEX. THE MEDICATED SPRAY 
SPECIALLY FORMULATED TO FIGHT JOCK ITCH. 


Prverees 
1 PHARMACRAFT 





Helps Shrink Painful Swelling 


Tissues Caused 


By Inflammation And Infection 


Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Pain and Burning Itch in Such Tissues. 


while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H®, No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form. 
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tends to rise to his level of 
tence.” Bravo, Dr. Peter 

here is a sad tradition, however, of 
successful humorists writing sequels 
Ring Lardner took the hero of You 
Know Me, Al to the battlefields of 
France, and Stephen Potter, the creator 
of Gamesmanship, descended to writing 
gamesman’s rules as advertisements 
for soft drinks. True to the tradition, 
Dr. Peter has now written The Peter 
Prescription, subtitled How to Make 
Things Go Right, and sub-subtitled Six 
ty-Six Formulas for 
Quality of Y our Life 

It is a dismal performance. But in 
the course of elaborating his one pre- 
scription into 224 pages, Dr. Peter pro 
vides a kind of model for anyone who 
might be interested in making a living 
by writing “humor.” 

> Turn all your observations into 
laws,” and try to make a joke by attach- 
ing your own name to them. Thus: “The 
Peter Panorama: List your most satisfy- 
ing activities.” 

> Tell anecdotes featuring people 
with comic names. Thus: “Tim Iddly 
was a conformist He agreed with his 
boss, Ty Kune.” 

> Above all, fear not the platitude 
Thus: “We live in a world of uncertain- 
ty where the most difficult puzzle is man 
himself.” But be sure to have your work 
illustrated with old drawings from 
Punch so everyone will see that the plat 
itudes are meant to be humorous 

Can one finally resist the temp 
tation to say it? No, one cannot. Dr 
Peter's sequel has proved the Peter 
Principle ® Otto Friedrich 


incompe 


Improving the 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—The Word, Wallace (2 last week) 
2—Jonathan Livingston Seagull, 
Bach (3) 
3—My Nome is Asher Lev, Potok (5) 
4—The Winds of War, Wouk (1) 
5—The Terminal Man, Crichton (4 
6—Captains and the Kings, 
Caldwell (6) 
7—The Settlers, Levin (8) 
8—A Portion for Foxes, McClary (7) 
9—Memoirs of an Ex-Prom Queen, 
Shulman (10) 
10—The Dark Horse, Knebel 


NONFICTION 


1—The Boys of Summer, Kahn (1) 
2—O Jerusalem! Collins and 
Lapierre (2) 
3—A World Beyond, 
Montgomery (3 
4—|'m O.K., You’ 
Horris (5 
5~—The Game of the Foxes, 
Farago (10 
6—The Savage God, Alvarez (4 
7—The Superlawyers, Goulden 
8—Open Marriage, Neno and 
George O'Neill (6) 
9—The Washington Pay-Off, 
Winter-Berger (8 
10—Report from Engine Co. 82 
Smith (7 


re O.K., 
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Where rock is. 
Was. 
And will be. 


In short, we’re long on rock. We also play more of it per hour 
All kinds of rock. than anyone else. Seven days a week. 
Hard and soft. Known and Fifty-two weeks a year. 

unknown. Yesterday's and today’s. And that’s where it is. 
And a lot of tomorrow’s. Was. 
We play it all. And will be. 























Let Swissair save you. 
the most unbeatable 
individual fares you can get. 


Weill giv 


If you can go to Europe for more 
than 21 days and come home 
within 45 days —if you can swing 
that, we can give you the best 
bargain in the air. Which includes 
leaving any day of the week, 
traveling as an individual, and the 
opportunity to create your own 
itinerary. With no strings attached. 

We can also give you some 
great suggestions on how to enjoy 
this bargain on the ground. 
Car Tours. 

See Europe at your own pace 
in a new rental car. You have a 
choice of 17 of Europe's most ex- 
citing cities to start from. If you 
rent in Switzerland, your mileage 
charge is amazingly low—only 
5%4¢ per kilometer. 
Railroad Tours. 

See the countries you want in 
the comfort of Europe's finest 


trains. Stop off wherever you want. 


And see exactly what you want. 


Motor Bike Tours. 
This is a vacation for people 


No stopovers. Subject to weekend 
surcharge 


who think nothing of taking off in 
the morning without any idea 
where they'll end up at sunset. 
You can get close to the country- 
side on well-kept by-roads, and 
take time to see the flowers and 
breathe the pure mountain air. 








Here ore some examples of our low 
22 to 45 day excursion fares from 
Chicago 
June 
July/August Sept./Oct 
Amsterdam $399 $326 
Berlin 410 336 
Brussels 399 326 
Copenhager 399 326 
Frankfurt 399 326 
Geneva 399 326 
Hamburg 399 326 
Milan 420 352 
Munich 410 336 
| Nice 422 354 
Oslo 419 342 
Palma 399 326 
Paris 399 326 
Rome 452 389 
Stockholm 420 347 
Vienna 44) 373 
Zurich 399 326 
ena es 


Swissair can help you do 
Europe your way. As an art lover, 
a music lover, a gourmet, a 
mountaineer, a pilot, a golfer, a 
cyclist, or a sailor. If you have the 
time, we can put together a vaca- 
tion from your own special point 
of view. 


And we made the price right 
so you could make it over there 
this summer. Let Swissair save you 
For more information call your 
travel agent or Swissair at (312) 
DE 2-4388, or write Swissair, 106 
South Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Illinois 60603. 
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The Blue-Collar Blues 

It was an ordinary Chicago mail- 
box, the kind mailmen use for stashing 
their extra loads while making rounds. 
But what were those shuffling and hum- 
ming sounds coming from within? Cu- 
rious or startled passers-by probably 
never found out, but they were made 
by Mailman John Prine, scrunched up 
inside the empty box to escape the icy 
wind, eating his lunch and composing 
his mournful songs. 

That was two years ago. Since then, 
Prine, now 26, has quit the post office, 
launched into a career as a songwriter 
and singer, and emerged from his box, 
$0 to speak, as one of the na- 
tion’s most striking new folk 
talents. But he is still sing- 
ing the blue-collar blues. His 
leisurely, deceptively genial 
songs deal with the disillu- 
sioned fringe of Middle Amer- 
ica, hauntingly evoking the 
world of fluorescent-lit truck 
stops, overladen knickknack 
shelves, gravel-dusty Army 
posts and lost loves. In a plan- 
gent baritone that makes him 
sound like a young Johnny 
Cash, he squeezes poetry out 
of the anguished longing of 
empty lives. 

In Donald and Lydia, one 
of the tracks on Prine’s recent 
Auantic LP, Donald is a lone- 
ly Army private living in a 
“warehouse of strangers with 
60-watt lights,” and Lydia is a 
small-eyed fat girl reading 
True Romance magazines up 
in her room and feeling “just 
like Sunday or Saturday after- 
noon.” When they make love 
to each other it is “from ten 
miles away.” In Hello In 
There, Prine sings of an elder- 
ly couple who live together silently in 
the city. She stares through the back 
screen door, while he ponders calling 
up a friend 


We worked together at the factory 

But what could I say when he asks, 
“What's new?” 

Nothing, what's with you? 

Nothing much to do 


Prine’s balladeering also includes 
social comment, as in Sam Stone, a song 
about a veteran returning from “the 
conflict overseas with a Purple Heart 
and a monkey on his back.” The cho- 
rus is a quasi lullaby from a child’s per- 
spective: “There's a hole in Daddy's arm 
where all the money goes .. .” Another 
song tells of a man killed in a car ac- 
cident because he had covered his wind- 
shield with flag decals: “Your flag 
decal won't get you into heaven any- 
more/They’re already overcrowded 
from your dirty little war.” 
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One of Prine’s most yearning songs 
is Paradise, which is not about heaven 
but a place named Paradise, Ky. “Un- 
til | was 15 I didn’t know that the word 
paradise meant anything other than the 
town in Kentucky where all my rela- 
tives came from,” explains Prine. The 
relatives migrated to the Chicago area 
where John was born, raised (with sum- 
mers back in Kentucky) and given a 
high school education of sorts. “But we 
never took much to the city,” says Prine, 
whose twangy accent, parted-in-the- 
middle haircut and beltless blue jeans 
mark him as a Chicago hillbilly. After 
high school there was the post office, 
the Army, marriage and the post office 
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COMPOSER-SINGER JOHN PRINE 
Poetry of empty lives. 


again. He had lots of time to “file away 
material in my mind until | could com- 
press it all together into one song.” 

From his grandfather and older 
brother, Prine had learned to play a 
$28.95 mail-order guitar. Later he 
moved up to a $217 model purchased 
with money he earned working as a pew 
duster in an Episcopal church on Sat- 
urday nights. At 14 he began writing 
songs modeled after Hank Williams’ 
why-don't-you-listen-while-I-tell-you- 
this-tale-of-woe style. At 24 he walked 
into one of the coffeehouses in Chica- 
go's Old Town district and sang in pub- 
lic for the first time. “People were very 
responsive,” he recalls. “If they hadn't 
been, I'd of never done it again.” 

It was in an Old Town club a year 
ago that Kris Kristofferson and Paul 
Anka heard Prine and decided that he 
was ready for national exposure. Their 
joint boost has brought him not only 
his recording contract but also a string 





of packed-house appearances at such 
folk meccas as Manhattan's Bitter End 
and Los Angeles’ Troubadour. 

Sull, Prine is not about to let suc- 
cess coax him away from the physical 
and emotional neighborhood that has 
nurtured him and his music. He and his 
wife continue to live in the same apart- 
ment they had when he was a $90-a- 
week mailman. He has lost his mail- 
man’s feet only to develop a case of 
ulcers. And he is still writing lyrics like 
Rocky Mountain Time: 


Christ, I'm so mixed up and lonely 

1 can't even make friends with my 
brain. 

I'm too young to be where I'm going 

But I'm too old to go back again. 


LPs: Nature and Art 


Walter Carlos: Sonic Seasonings (Co- 
lumbia, 2 LPs, $6.98). When the Roman 
philosopher Seneca said, “All art is but 
imitation of nature,” he didn’t know the 
half of it. Today's electronic composer 
no longer bothers to imitate nature the 
way Vivaldi did in The Four Seasons. 
Tape recorder in hand, he simply camps 
at the seashore or in a rain forest, and 
lets Mother Nature herself compose an 
accelerando of breaking waves or a piz- 
zicato polka of storm effects. Then he 
adds electronic sounds—whirrr, ping, 
eeeeeee, r-r-r-roar—and voila!, the new 
art of sonic environments, “music” to 
the ears of those who would rather 
“hear” sound than “listen” to it. Walter 
(Switched-On Bach) Carlos here pre- 
sents four tone poems—spring, summer, 
fall, winter—that give a good approx- 
imation of what a year’s hike might be 
like on the Appalachian Trail. Possible 
uses: mellifluous Muzak for a flower 
shop or Japanese tearoom, or dozy 
balm for the pastoral-minded insomni- 
ac trapped in the big city. 

Mozart: The Wind Concertos (various 
soloists, the Berlin Philharmonic, Her- 
bert von Karajan conductor; Angel, 3 
LPs, $17.98). An exquisitely executed 
anthology for the Mozartean who has 
everything—or thinks he does. The se- 
lections range from what might be 
called the camaraderie concertos, the 
Sinfonia Concertante, K. 297b (featur- 
ing oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn) and 
the Flute and Harp Concerto, K. 299, 
to the solo works for bassoon (K. 191), 
flute (K. 313), oboe (K. 314) and clar- 
inet (K. 622). Von Karajan’s soloists, 
drawn from the Berlin Philharmonic, 
are superb. 

Mozart: The Four Horn Concertos 
(Barry Tuckwell soloist, Academy of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Neville Marriner 
conductor; Angel, $5.98). As a solo in- 
strument, the French horn lacks the in- 
nate variety of the piano or violin. That 
is a fact to be noted, then forgotten, 
while listening to this ravishing LP. 
Tuckwell plays the concertos as though 
they were as emphatically profound as 
anything Mozart ever wrote—which in 
the case of Nos. 3 (K. 447) and 4 
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Why it doesn’t take a GE serviceman 3 day 
to et a30¢ part fora$300 retiigeraiée. 
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Nothing's more frustrating than 
calling in a repairman to fix some- 
thing and finding out he doesn’t have 
the one thing he needs to do the job. 

The right part. 

General Electric's trained 
service technicians hardly ever have 
this problem. And neither will you. 

When you call in one of our men 
to fix something he doesn't just bring 
a tool box. 

He brings a repair truck with 
more than 1,100 spare parts. Every- 
thing from 30¢ parts to $40 motors. 
Which is why it seldom takes more 
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than one ride out to your house to 
repair an appliance. 

Secondly, on those occasions 
when our man can't get what he 
needs from his service truck, he can 
get it someplace else—fast. A 
nearby GE Factory Service Center. 

It’s all part of what we at 
General Electric call Customer Care 
Service Everywhere. (A network of 
more than 100 Factory Service 
Centers and over 5,000 franchised 
servicers, who work to our high 
standards.) 

They stand ready to give your 





GE major appliances and television 
sets what we believe is the fastest, 
most efficient service of any manu- 
facturer in the United States. 
Because at General Electric we 
realize, when it comes 
to repairing a 96) 
refrigerator, alittle | customer 
thing like a30cent | ~~“ 
part can really 
make a whole lot 
of difference. 
Good Service... Another reason 
why GE is America’s #1 major 
appliance value. 
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MUSIC 


(K. 495) is not too far from the truth. 

Mozart: Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, Sin- 
fonia Concertante for Violin and Viola, 
K. 364, Symphony No. 32 (Academy 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Neville 
Marriner conductor; Argo, $5.95). 
Whether accompanying French-horn 
players (see above) or reinterpreting the 
Baroque repertory (the Bach orchestral 
Suites, the Handel Concerti Grossi, Op. 
6), Neville Marriner is one of the best 
and busiest maestros on the London re- 
cording scene. His Mozart, an artful 
shading of sinew, sensuousness and so- 
nority, is as good as anything he does. 
Indeed, Nachtmusik is the freshest, ro- 
siest reading of that serenade to come 
along in years. 

Franz Liszt's Greatest Hits of the 1850s 
(Jorge Bolet pianist; RCA, $5.98). Con- 
sidering the lethargy of the classical-rec- 
ord business these days, RCA may be 
forgiven for dressing this LP in the 
sales-proven “greatest hits” garb. For in 
this 40-minute collection of piano tran- 
scriptions by the granddaddy of all tran- 
scribers, Bolet has come up with what 
will surely be one of the piano records 
of the year. Liszt's Reminiscences of 
Lucia di Lammermoor or Concert Para- 
phrase on Rigoletto requires a fusion 
of talents comparable to those of an ex- 
pert novelist who is also a master of 
the sonnet. Bolet’s combination of in- 
tricate line and bold sweep is just such 
a fusion. 

Dvorak: The Golden Spinning Wheel, 
Symphonic Variations (London Sympho- 
ny Orchestra, Istvan Kertesz conductor: 
London, $5.98). Mention the words 
“tone poem” and the average post-Ro- 
mantic music buff will think of Franz 
(Maze ppa) Liszt or Richard (Don Juan) 
Strauss, but rarely of Dvofak. A pity, 
since Dvofak, too, was a master of the 
genre. His subjects varied from The 
Watersprite to The Midday Witch, but 
he was never more magical than in The 
Golden Spinning Wheel. Recounting 
the fairy tale of a lovely spinning girl 
who pays somewhat gruesomely for a 
king’s love, Dvofak filled his 26-min- 
ute score with bold slashes of color, rich 
turns of melody and moments of high 
dramatic point, all much to Conductor 
Kertesz’s obvious relish. The Symphon- 
ic Variations, on the other hand, is 
Dvorak at his nonprogrammatic best 
—the Old World side of the man who 
wrote the “New World” Symphony. 

Stravinsky: Petrushka (New York 
Philharmonic, Pierre Boulez conductor, 
Columbia, $5.98). Boulez’s first record- 
ing with his new charges at the Philhar- 
monic, and a sonic dazzler. When Stra- 
vinsky conducted this music, he de- 
liberately gave it a kind of squeeze-box 
accordion sound, as though trying to 
match the marionette-stage milieu of 
the puppet hero. Boulez’s performance 
is much broader in both aura and atmo- 
sphere, as if his touchstones were the 
gay, extroverted Shrovetide Fair scenes 
that open and close the work. The ap- 
proaches are opposed but, happily, of 
equal validity. ® William Bender 
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LEE TREVINO SINKING PUTT 
Bobby Jones would agree. 


Tunes of Glory 


Bobby Jones once observed that no- 
body really wins a major golf tourna- 
ment; someone always loses it. Indeed 
the salient feature of last week’s Brit- 
ish Open was not so much Lee Trevi- 
no's narrow victory, but Jack Nicklaus’ 
slender loss. Nicklaus had already won 
the Masters at Augusta, Ga., and the 
U.S. Open and had set his sights on this 
tournament and the upcoming P.G.A. 
in a bid for an unprecedented grand 
slam of professional golf. 

He came incredibly close in what 
was likely the most dramatic finish in 
golf history. Nicklaus went into the clos- 
ing round on Scotland’s sun-sluiced 
Muirfield course a full six strokes be- 
hind Defending Champion Trevino and 
five behind Britain's dogged Tony Jack- 
lin. Trevino had blistered the parched 
fairways at the finish of the third round 
with birdies on the final five holes for a 
66, which tied the course record and 
put him one stroke ahead of Jacklin. 
Nicklaus, playing what was for him des- 
ultory golf, needed birdies on two of 
the final three holes merely to finish the 
day with a par 71. 

The final round was something else 
again. Nicklaus birdied six of the first 
eleven holes, while Trevino and Jack- 
lin played fitful golf. By the ninth hole 
big Jack had caught the leaders. But on 
the 17th Trevino pulled off a spectac- 
ular shot. Perched on an awkward angle 
off the green, Trevino lofted a 30-ft. 
chip that rolled into the cup to save a 
par. Nicklaus had bogeyed the 16th, 
Jacklin bogeyed both of the final holes, 
and the Merry Mexican, crying, “I'm 





the greatest chipper in the world!”, be- 
came the first golfer since Arnold Palm- 
er (1961-62) to win two straight British 
Opens. Although Nicklaus lost his glo- 
rious quest, Bobby Jones would agree 
that, on the bonnie Muirfield moors, 
both he and Trevino struck resonant 
tunes of glory. 


Sputtering Start 


After a week of petulant demands 
and infuriating delays, U.S. Grand Mas- 
ter Bobby Fischer, 29, finally showed 
up in Reykjavik, Iceland, for his best-of- 
24-game match with World Champion 
Boris Spassky of the Soviet Union 
(TIME, July 17). But he was still bel- 
lyaching. He griped about the lights and 
the chessboard at Reykjavik’s Sports 
Hall, and he ordered his own $500 swiv- 
el chair to be air-freighted from the U.S. 
Even after the start of the first game 
—for which he arrived seven minutes 
late—he staged a 35-minute walkout be- 
cause, he said, he was distracted by an 
almost invisible camera 150 ft. away. 

In the end, Fischer’s juvenile act was 
a better show than the game itself. On 
the 29th move, Fischer took one of 
Spassky’s pawns—but it was a “poison 
pawn,” since its capture led to the loss 
of one of Fischer's bishops. The audi- 
ence gasped, and even the normally im- 
passive Spassky looked incredulous. By 
common agreement, Fischer’s move 
was one of the most inexplicable lapses 
in the history of grand-master chess. “A 
beginner's blunder,” said one Fischer 
admirer—and 27 moves later, it cost 
Fischer the game. 

The next day Fischer refused to 
show up at the Sports Hall and forfeit- 
ed the second game. After that, he 
threatened to boycott the rest of the 


SPASSKY RELAXING IN ICELAND 
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match unless all cameras were removed, 
although he had agreed to the cameras 
beforehand—and, like Spassky, was set 
to receive 30% of the sale of film and 
TV rights. He later relented on that 
score, but continued to insist on anoth- 
er chance to play the second game, a de- 
mand chess officials refused to grant. 
Given Bobby’s stubbornness and short- 
fused temper, not even the experts could 
predict the next move. 


A Man and a Boat 


Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone ona wide, wide sea! 
—The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 


Of the 55 sailors who started in the 
singlehanded transatlantic sailboat race 
a month ago, most were still alone, all 
alone last week, somewhere on the wide, 
wide sea between Plymouth, England, 
and Newport, R.I. They were still. bat- 





RUNNER-UP “VENDREDI 13” 


tling cold and cramp, waves and wea- 
riness; still leary of sleep lest their un- 
tended craft be run down by a freighter 
or collide with an iceberg. They were 
still in danger of drifting aimlessly with 
broken equipment, or of being swept 
overboard with no help near. 

Not Alain Colas. A handsome 28- 
year-old Frenchman with a Tahitian 
beauty as his fiancée and the sea as his 
mistress, Colas was ashore in Newport, 
sipping a heady mixture of champagne 
and acclaim. Colas (pronounced Ko-/a) 
had crossed the finish line 20 days, 13 
hours and 15 minutes after the start, 
for the fastest—by more than five days 
—winning time in the four quadrennial 
races held to date. In his ugly duckling 
of a boat, the 70-ft. by 35-ft. aluminum 
trimaran Pen Duick 1V, Colas had av- 
eraged about 150 nautical miles a day 
for the 3,000-mile voyage, covering 260 
miles in one 24-hour period. 

Though Pen Duick had been one 
of the pre-race favorites, its progress 
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ALAIN COLAS & FIANCEE TEURA 
After 20 solitary days at sea, champagne, acclaim and a twelve-inch silver plate. 


during the crossing was largely unno- 
ticed. For one thing, Colas’s radio was 
not always working; for another, most 
fans followed rapturous reports on Ven- 
dredi 13, a massive, three-masted schoo- 
ner built specially for the event by 
American Designer Dick Carter, bank- 
rolled by French Film Director Claude 
(A Man and a Woman) Lelouch, and 
sailed by Parisian Swinger Jean-Yves 
Terlain. By all accounts, Vendredi was 
well ahead and less than a day from 
Newport when Lelouch chartered a 
plane to add some footage to his pro- 
posed documentary on his boat's vic- 
tory, to be called A Man and a Boat. 
What he got instead was a stunning view 
of Pen Duick gliding across the finish 
off Brenton Reef 16 hours in front. 
Race officials also were caught by 
surprise. Many were relaxing at a cock- 
tail party in a Newport mansion when 
Lelouch radioed back his discovery. 
Gin-and-tonics were hurriedly aban- 
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doned and the officials scurried to the 
Port O' Call Marina for an unscheduled 
welcoming ceremony. After Colas 
docked, Newport Mayor Humphrey 
(“Harp”) Donnelly III popped a bottle 
of New York champagne and proposed 
a toast. Colas politely drank the offer- 
ing, then ducked into Pen Duick’s cabin 
to produce a magnum of Taittinger. Ob- 
viously, nearly three weeks at sea had 
not affected the Frenchman's palate. 

In fact, Colas’s provisions for the 
trip included a variety of French del- 
icacies; farmers from his native Nor- 
mandy provided Camembert, Pont 
l'Evéque and Livarot cheeses, paté, tripe 
a la mode de Caen and a supply of Cal- 
vados. Even so, the voyage was no plea- 
sure cruise. Pen Duick's living quarters 
are so cramped that even 5-ft. 6-in. Co- 
las had to cook almost doubled up over 
a low stove. But that was a small, fa- 
miliar drawback. Colas previously 
sailed Pen Duick singlehanded from 
Mauritius around the Cape of Good 





Hope to Brittany—a nonstop journey 
of 10,000 miles. Other jaunts included 
Australia to Tahiti (after Colas quit his 
job as a French lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Sydney) and Tahiti to Mauritius 
(with his fiancée, Teura Krause). 

First Fatalities. His only major dif- 
ficulty on the transatlantic race came 
on the fourth day out, when a connec- 
tion on his self-steering gear snapped 
under the hull. “There was only one 
thing to do,” Colas later told the Lon- 
don Observer, sponsor of the race. “I 
fixed myself to the boat with a line and 
went over the side. The water was in- 
tensely cold. It was blowing Force 8 
[gale winds of up to 40 knots], and the 
waves were about 12 ft. high. But it had 
to be done. I had either to repair the 
boat or abandon the race.” 

Equipment failure did force some 
boats to turn back. Illness eliminated 
70-year-old Sir Francis Chichester, who 
won the event in 1960 and who sailed 
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WINNER “PEN DUICK Iv” 


around the world alone in 1966-67. His 
difficulties in the race (including being 
almost paralyzed by a pain-killing drug) 
indirectly led to the first fatalities ever 
in the transatlantic event. Seven lives 
were lost as two vessels collided after 
one had gone to his aid. 

What lies ahead for Colas? “Round 
the world singlehanded has already 
been done, so there is not much point 
in doing it again,” he says. “But there 
are some records for quick passages 
which have held good since the days of 
the square-riggers. It would tickle me 
pink to beat one of those.” Meanwhile, 
he can collect some plump publishing 
and endorsement fees (the race's offi- 
cial first prize is simply a 12-in. silver 
plate) and continue paying off the bor- 
rowed money he has sunk into Pen 
Duick IV. Says Fiancée Teura: “Every- 
thing has gone into the boat. So Alain 
had to win for our marriage, for our fu- 
ture, for everything. But, you see, he is 
not a man like other men.” D’accord. 
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“Our summer drink secret? 
Pre-chill the glasses in the freezer. 
And every dri 
with the perfect martini gin, 
Seagrams Extra Dry.” 





Seagrams Extra Dry. oss 


The Perfect Martini Gin. Perfect all SF, 


Seagram Distillers Company, New York, N.Y. 90 Proof. Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled from American Grain. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined That 
Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 















